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“RATIONAL” WINS 


Five Straight Victories 


Starting with the International Typewriting Championship Contest at New York in 
October, typists who learned from “Rational Typewriting” have won every contest held 
at the National Business Shows. 

Not only has Rational Typewriting won the leading place in each contest, but with the 
exception of the World Championship, the first ten places or more in each contest have been 
won by students who studied this method. No more striking evidence of the superiority 
of a method could be produced. 
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World’s The International Championship Typewriting Contest held at the New 
Ch ° hi York Business Show was won by Mr. William F. Oswald, of the Taylor 
aMpPIONSsNIP school, Philadelphia, with a net speed cf 132 words a minute for one 
hour on straight copy. Mr. Oswald made the most accurate record of the 
contestants in this event—99.9% perfect. He also won the one minute 

championship with a net speed of 147 words a minute without an error. 


Chicago The Chicago Business Show School Championship Contest, Chicago, 
B e Sh December, 1919, was won by Miss Ruth Lewis, a student of Gregg 
usiness OW School, Chicago, with a net speed of 61 words a minute. Seeond place was 
Championship won by Miss Mildred Canfpbell, of Gregg School, with a net speed of 56 
words a minute. There were fifty-nine competitors representing about 
twenty schools in the Chicago territory. First ten places were won by 

students of Rational Typewriting. 


San Francisco The California State Championship held at the San Francisco Business 
B ° Sh Show, March, 1920, was won by Miss Stella P. Boyden, a student of the 
usiness OW Sacramento Secretarial School, with a net speed of 57 words a minute. 
Championship Second place was won by Miss Adrienne Enright, a student of the California- 
Brownsberger Commercial School, Los Angeles, California, with a net speed 
of 56 words a minute. The first ten places out of sixty-nine were won by | 
students who had learned from Rational Typewriting. The contest was 
open only to students who had begun the study of typewriting since Sep- 
tember first, 1919. 


Philadelphia The Tri-State School Typewriting Championship, held at the Phila- 
B ° Sh delphia Business Show, April 19, was won by Miss Jessie Peoples, of the 
usiness OW  Beacom Business College, Wilmington, Delaware, with a net speed of 63 
Championship words a minute. Second place was won by Miss Frances Naughton, Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, with a net speed of 59 words a minute. The first 
twelve places were won by students of Rational Typewriting. Out of the 
fifty-six competitors, forty-eight were students of Rational Typewriting. 
The contest was open only to students who had begun the study of type- 

writing since September first, 1919. 


Boston The Boston Business Show Championship held by the National Business 
B ° Sh Show Company at Sitmmons College, Boston, May first, was won by Miss 
usiness OW Louise R. Potter, of the Bryant and Stratton Commercial School, Provi- 
Championship dence, R. I., with a net speed of 63 words a-minute. Second place was won 
by Miss R. Elvera Schuler, of the Northampton Commercial College, with 

a net speed of 61 words a minute. The first ten or more places were won 

by students of Rational Typewriting. The contest was open only to stu- 

dents who had begun the study of typewriting since September first, 1919. 


Rational Sweeting always produces winners in the schools, in the contests, 
in the business office. ational Typewriting is issued in three editions—adapted 
to all school conditions. Send for literature. 
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“Teaching Demonstration Plan” 
of Normal Work 


As Carried Out by University of California 


A New Method of Teacher-Training in 
Operation at Berkeley 


By E. W. Barnhart 


in answer t n inquiry about the methods of conducting the Summer Normal w wk in Shorthand and Typewriling at 
University of California, Mr. Earl W. Barnhart, Supervisor of Commercial Training and Director of the Summer 
n Commercial Courses of the Universit f California, sent us this article on the subject, which contains much in 
esting information. The article reached us too late for insertion in the last issue of the magazine. The followings 


snation of the plan devel- 
in the University will be 
esting to man f those 
are conducting normal 
im cOmmerctai sud- 
r who intend to atiend 
urses.—Editor.} 


have each member 
of a methods class, 
hereafter referred to 
as a student teacher, 
demonstrate and try 
HE Summer in a classroom the 

Session of the 

University of 
California for the past 


application of the 
methods presented in 
the lecture room. 
To realize this ideal, 
in addition to having 
a daily lecture, a 
class of high school 
pupils would have 
to be provided for 


two sessions has been 
leveloping a new way 
f conducting sum- 
ner classes for pre- 
senting methods of 
teaching shorthand 
and other commercial 
subjects. Prior to 
he session of 1918 


each student teacher, 
for pupils not of high 
school age would not 
present the usual 
teaching problems. 
As our Summer Ses- 


ve had had classes 
in methods of teach- 
ing shorthand and \ 
sion had no high 
school facilities for 


typewriting managed 

the usual way by 
viving lectures and the use of the teacher- 
training courses, the 


problem of providing 


iving model presen- 
tations. Valuable as 





is work was, for thi twenty to thirty 

eachera in chare Earl W. Barnhart, classes of high school 
: Supervisor of Commercial Teacher-Training, ~. 

were among the b University of California students during vaca- 

to be had, we were tion seemed formid- 

not satisfied with the principle of the lecture able. The solution finally evolved included an 


method: we wanted to teach teachers how to enrollment limited to twenty in each methods 
teach by giving them classroom instruction course, and small classes of high school pupils 


ind experience. So in the session of 1918, —six to eight in a class—with two student 


[ organized our first demonstration classes teachers assigned to each class. One student 
yt} 


lhe idea of the demonstration class is to teacher taught one day, while the « 
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served as an assistant; on the next day the 
two exchanged work; thus each taught half 
the time and assisted or observed the rest of 
the time. This team organization of teachers 
was planned to provide the opportunity to 
observe as well as teach and to insure against 
contingencies which might leave a class 
without a teacher. In addition each teacher 
was assigned as advisor to a group from a 
class and held responsible for the preparation, 
the daily work, and the final results of each 
member of the group. Each pupil was in- 
structed to call upon his advisor outside of 
class for help in meeting any difficulties not 
removed during the class period. In this 
way the student teachers were made to realize 
the personal responsibility for results which 
the two-teacher class organization might have 
destroyed. The occasional reviewing of the 
pupil’s preparation before the class met, the 
conferences over difficulties, and the observa- 
tion of the reaction of different individuals to 
the instruction were expected to contribute 
to the insight into the teaching problems in- 
-volved in the subject. 

The instructor in charge of the methods 
class gave an hour lecture each day covering 
the general principles of teaching the subject, 
the essentials of a good presentation of a new 
lesson, detailed instructions for presenting the 
several lessons, suggestions for preparing 
lesson plans, and similar topics. For the 
first weeks the lecture work was confined to 
methods of presenting the first lessons, to 
model assignments, and organization work 
and class management details. After a time 
other topics connected with teaching the 
subject were presented, so that while the 
teaching work in the classroom was limited 
to the ground which could be covered in six 
weeks, the lectures covered the entire field 
of the course, using the class lessons as type 
studies for the work not reached by the 
classes. 

In addition to the lecture work the in- 
structor acted as supervisor of the student 
teachers. Each day every class was visited, 
the work of the student teachers observed, 
and then after the classes were dismissed, the 
points to be commented upon were covered 
in individual conferences. Thus each stu- 
dent teacher had the benefit of a daily lecture, 
an hour’s teaching or observation, and finally 
an individual conference with the’ in- 
structor. This scheme we consider provides as 
thorough a training course as can be devised. 
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The pupils for the demonstration classes 
were obtained by inviting applications from 
first-year high school students who had not 
studied the subjects for which they enrolled. 
The value of a knowledge of shorthand, type- 
writing and other commercial subjects, the 
opportunity to test their adaptability for 
these subjects, the start which could be se- 
cured if these subjects were continued in high 
school, and the novelty of, spending a few 
hours a day during vacation in a university 
classroom, were more attractive than we had 
anticipated. The number of applicants was 
overwhelming, so that a final selection by 
examination was necessary. The value of the 
demonstration classes to the high school stu- 
dents was demonstrated in several ways; 
most convincingly by the number who ap- 
plied for enrollment in the advanced classes 
the following years. Several schools allowed 
pupils credit for the summer session work by 
excusing them from the daily work already 
covered; so that those students who wished 
were able to take extra subjects. In other 
schools taking extra subjects was encouraged, 
for the pupils had but little preparation to 
make upon the subjects taken in the dem- 
onstration classes. 

The first year the demonstration classes 
were limited to elementary Gregg shorthand 
and typewriting. The instructors were Clyde 
Blanchard and Emma Johnson, both well 
known to the teachers of the country from 
their work at the Standard Commercial 
School at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
The second year the subjects were extended 
and both elementary and advanced Gregg 
shorthand, elementary and advanced type- 
writing, bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, 
and penmanship classes were included in the 
demonstration school. This year, in addition 
to the subjects given last year, there will be 
a demonstration class in methods of teaching 
department store salesmanship, or store serv- 
ice as some now call it. 

. * + * > 


In connection with this description of the 
most practical way of teaching methods it is 
interesting to recall that the originator of 
this plan is also the same person who planned 
the Standard Commercial School of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

This summer courses in teaching commercial 
subjects will be conducted by the following 
well-known specialists: Miss Anna Carman, 
of Julia Richman High School, New York 
City, will present methods of teaching 
























THE 


elementary Gregg shorthand; Miss Eva J. 
Sullivan, of Kansas City Polytechnic Institute, 
will have charge of a course.in methods of 
teaching advanced Gregg shorthand; from 
Yonkers High School, Miss Florence Sparks 
will go west to present the eastern ideas in 
teaching elementary typewriting, while Miss 
Francesca Otto, of Fremont High School, 
Oakland, California, will present the western 
ideas of teaching advanced typewriting; 
methods of teaching bookkeeping and com- 
mercial arithmetic will be handled by Mr. 
Frank Kirker, of the Junior College of Kansas 
City. An entirely new topic will be the class 
in methods of teaching retail store service, 
presented by Mrs. Cassie Paine Small, edu- 
cational director of the Seattle Bon Marché, 
the great department store of the Northwest. 
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In addition to these there will be a course 
on Commercial Education for Secondary 
Schools, by Mr. F. G. Nichols, of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; a course on 
corporation finance, and another on business 
organization and management by Professor 
Stephen Gilman, of Wisgonsin; a course in 
accounting for teachers of bookkeeping in 
high schools, and another course in principles 
of accounting by Professor James O. Mc- 
Kinsey, of the University of Chicago; pen- 
manship by Clay D. Slinker, of Des Moines; 


elementary and intermediate ’ Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, commercial arithmetic, 
store salesmanship, and a new course for 


commercial schools, introductory business 
procedure—in fact every subject of interest 
to commercial teachers is included.—Editor. 


oO° 
Sholes Monument Fund 


E’'VE GONE up 233 points the past 
month! But we have a long way to 


go to make the fund really repre- 
sentative of the stenographic profession. Are 
you satisfied with the thermometer where it is 
now as indicating the warmth of heart and 
gratitude of the typists and stenographers 
of this country? 

What's the matter with the office people? 
So far the dime club hasn’t been entered by 
one of the thousands of business offices where 
the typewriter clicks—except individually. 
Let's get going and get going quickly. As our 
report must be sent to the National Commit- 
tee in August, the August number will ter- 
minate our efforts. Let's finish strong! Send 
your contribution to-day! 

Address inquiries and contributions to John 
R. Gregg, Gregg Writer Sholes Monument 
Fund, 77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged... _............. $99.50 
Bertha Detwiler........ 1.00 
eh nt, i Se 1.00 


Teresa Dietrick, St. Teresa's ‘Commer- 


cial School, Brooklyn, N. Y.............. 1.00 
Emma Engelkin, Independence, Kans..... 2.00 
Charles L. Swem, White House, Wash- 

ington, D. C. . 1.00 
Lena Straus, Norfolk, , «ee oy 
DIME CLUBS 

Typewriting Students, Ottumwa High 

School, Ottumwa, lowa (through 

their teacher, H. Gilling)... 1.10 
Gregg Shorthand Club of Galesburg 

High School, Galesburg, Ill 

(through Bertha Carlson,President) 5.00 


Shorthand Depart- 
Mary’s High School, St. 


Twenty Students, 
ment, St. 


Marys, Pa. (through their teacher, 


Genevieve L. Shattuck).___ $2.00 
Commercial Students, Marceline Pub- 
lic Schools, Marceline, Mo. 
(through Louise Staubus, Secre- 
kf £ 2 Pe: Dl CE 1.50 
St. Joseph’s College Commercial Class, 
Collegeville, Ind. (through Rev 
J Se ee eee 2.00 
and Rev. Albin J. Sheidler 1.00 
Forest Grove Commercial Department, 
Forest Grove High School, Forest 
Grove, Oregon, (through Pearl A. 
Edwards; TOGCHGS)nncecccccececcccccee- 2.00 


Evanston 
Evanston, Ill. 


Sophomore Class, 
High School, 


Township 
(through 


their teacher, Mary Macdougall)....... 4.00 
Garfield High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

(through Laelia B. McKee)............ 2.00 
Shorthand and Typewriting Depart- 
ment, Brown’s Business College, 
East St. Louis, (through Bess B 

| EE. ee: 3.50 


Rev. H.C. Staunton, Binghamton, § ae 


The Sholes Thermometer 








f\ A 
400 -400 om 
350 350 +350 
i} | 
|- 300 300 -300 
|-250 -250 -250 
|_200 200 - 200 
\|-150 150 - 150 
100 -100 100 
50 ] 50 50 
$129.95 58 455 
Dollars Single Dime Club 
Received Contributions Members 
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A Message from the North 


HE signing of the armistice did not 

mean the cessation of war work, of 

course. We continue to hear of the 
activities of our friends who are taking part 
in reconstruction work; and as long as oppor- 
tunities remain open for our men to be of 
service, just so long will our pride in their 
achievements and our interest in their experi- 
ences remain deep and keen. 

















C. A. Foster 
Mr. Foster as he appears ready for 
the mild Siberian winters. Try this 
n your thermometer this summer. 


In a letter which brought Christmas greet- 
ings, came this photograph of Mr. C. A. Fos- 
ter, taken, not in New York during the last 
big snow, as you might suppose, but in 
Irkutsk, Siberia, where Mr. Foster has been 
stationed with the American Red Cross Com- 
mission to Siberia. Mr. Foster’s letter was 
mailed Christmas day and reached New York 
March 8. Think how long a post card would 
take to come this distance. 

Mr. Foster entered the service in the sum- 
mer of 1918, and was assigned to the Aircraft 
Section of the Signal Reserve Corps and sent 
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to a large aircraft production plant on Long 
Island, later allying himself with the Red 
Cross, where he is doing splendid work. H« 
is a writer of the system used by the readers 
of this magazine, of which he is also a reader 
He writes: 

“It seems you cannot get so far away that 
you do not meet writers of our system. In 
the American Red Cross headquarters in 
Vladivostock there is a young lady who writes 
it. In the American Consul’s office in Har 
bin, China, I met another, and here in Irkutsk 
there is a young man from New Haven, 
Connecticut, who writes it.” 

Mr. Foster’s experience is similar to that 
of many who went overseas, although some 
what more unusual from the fact that he is 
in a less frequently visited country. We 
appreciate his message and wish him all suc 
cess and good luck. 


oO @Q) © 


IT CAN! 
By Berton Braley 


Can’t-be-don-ers”’ 


There’s a thousand 
For one who says “It can! 

But the whole amount of deeds that 
Is done by the latter clan. 

For the “‘Can’t-be-don-ers”’ grumble, 
And hamper, oppose, and doubt, 
While the daring man who says, “It can!” 

Proceeds to work it out. 


count 


There isn’t a new invention 
Beneath the shining sun, 

That was ever wrought by the deed or thought 
Of the tribe of “‘Can't-be-done.”’ 

For the “‘Can’t-be-don-ers’’ mutter 
While the “‘Can-be’s" cool, sublime, 

Make their “‘notions’’ work till others smirk, 
“Oh, he knew it, all the time!”’ 


Oh, the ‘“‘Can-be’s”’ clan is meager, 
Its membership is small, 
And it’s mighty few see their dream come true, 
Or hear fame’s trumpet call; 
But it’s better to be a “‘Can-Be’”’ 
And labor and dream and—die, 
Than one who runs with the 
done’s”’ 
Who haven't the pluck to try! 
Be ssemer 


“Can't-be- 


Monti ty 


oO @ 
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Washington—The World’s Most Beautiful Capital 
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e Learner and His Problems 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 


Conducted by John Robert Gregg, 77 Madison Ave., New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 


The editor 








The Development of Shorthand Style 


HE development of that elusive thing 
called “‘style’’ is the subject of many 
letters which come to our desk. “‘What 
you mean by shorthand style?” “Will 
ou criticise my style in detail?” “What 
oints would you suggest for special practice 
These are some of the 
1estions which we receive. 

To many of these would-be stylists we are 
compelled to say, ““We cannot criticise your 
style, for as yet you have none. Your notes 
ire forced, stiff; they have no individuality, 


” 


to improve my style?” 


no life. 

Style is the quality in shorthand, in art, 
in literature, which makes your work stand 
out in a class by itself. It is the expression of 
your personality, yourself. It is the one 
possession which is really yours. All else 
you must share, in one sense or another, with 
others. Your style is your own. If short- 
hand is the medium which you have chosen 
for self-expression, you must then cultivate 
a style which will distinguish your notes from 
those of every other writer of the  sys- 
tem. The style for which you must work 
is the style which will enable you to express 
yourself most satisfactorily. You must choose 
the style which you can write most easily, 
with the least effort. 

A few years ago, we heard much of very 
small notes, and some writers, through in- 
tensive concentration on size, developed a 
cramped, forced style which defeated the 
very end for which they were working. 
Nervousness showed in every line. In a 
spurt of high speed, they found themselves 
stranded, and could not fathom the cause. 
Now, size and slant are two of the style ele- 
ments in which individuality counts most. 
The shorthand plates in the magazine, how- 
ever, are the safest models in this as in other 
respects. Above all, avoid experiments and 








changes. Many a writer is retarded in his 
progress by continual experiments. 

We have before us as we write, specimens 
of shorthand notes written by a number of 
different writers, and it is an interesting study 
to note how many personal peculiarities have 
crept into these notes. 

Here is one specimen, for instance, written 
in what we should call a large, free style. 
As the dictation becomes faster the notes 
become almost “‘wild.”” There is a tendency 
to long outlines. The notes have freedom. 
The characters are beautifully tapered at the 
end. The hand seems to have been carried 
from one outline to the next with little effort; 
but there is a lack of hand control. The 
writer has put more physical effort than nec- 
essary into the writing. It is a style which 
breaks down under long-continued strain. 
The tendency to increase the size of the circle 
vowels in very rapid work makes reading 
dificult. We happen to know that this 
writer is a marvelous reader. He has done a 
great deal of practice work on reading his 
notes. In fact, he makes it a rule to read all 
that he writes in shorthand, whether a tran- 
script is called for or not. If he continues 
this reading practice, he will undoubtedly 
in time become a more careful writer. Long 
effort to transcribe an inaccurately written 
note will do more to convince a writer of the 
necessity of care on this point than reams of 
advice. 

Then, here is another specimen indicating 
quite different characteristics—a small, com- 
pact style, showing splendid hand control, 
with uniform spacing and wonderfully accur- 
ate proportion. This is a specimen from 
which it is an easy matter to read detached 
notes. As the dictation becomes more rapid, 
the notes become even smaller and more 
closely spaced. There is a tendency, however, 
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abruptly, instead _ stylists in determining just what elements we 


outlines 


swinging on to the next character. This consider in rating notes for style, and just 


a shorthand 
The ideal specimen will be 


what must be done to improve 
style. 
in size, spacing, slant. The proportion of 
strokes and circles will be carefully 
\ third specimen is almost vertical. That tained. The qualities 
; the first thing that impresses us as we look all well-written freedom, 
it it [he spacing is irregular. It is at lightness, and the stroke. The 
times difficult to distinguish between the elements which perhaps depend most upon 
curves and the straight downstrokes. The the and mental 
otes are not evenly placed with reference make-up of the writer, are size and the ap- 
to the line of which 


This writer, by the 
There 


in inclination, rather, to short word forms, 


reans some lost motion 





, uses very few advanced phrases. uniform 


nd to avoid long phrase combinations. main- 
which characterize 
notes are swing, 
“get-away” 


personality, the physical 


writing, a tendency plication of the special phrasing and advanced 
In phrasing, 
and the use 


ndicates extreme nervousness. principles. It is difficult for us to secure real 


is also an extremist, specimens of shorthand from a variety of 


shortcuts enables 


his writer 
writers. The very fact that a writer is pre- 
paring notes for criticism makes it difficult 


for him te retain the freedom and life which 


f frequent him to main- 
tain a speed which he would never find pos- 
sible otherwise 
rhese 


ose of our readers who art 


of help to always are found in notes taken from rapid 


avid shorthand 


brief criticisms may be 

dictation 
r | 
2 


Speed Training 





[The following is ar 
by advanced students who 


T IS quite evident to me, after examining 
the notes, that some very intensive 
effort should be made by all of these 

writers towards securing greater accuracy in 
execution. From the practical experience 
these writers have had, they have no doubt 
acquired very great facility in reading even 
imperfectly executed notes. The danger of 
this lies in the fact that it is the unusual word 
that, when imperfectly written, leads to diffi- 
Sometimes one error 
will affect a whole sentence. I think it would 
be an excellent plan if the writers were given 
a certain amount of absolutely accurate work 
to be done every day. This should be di- 
rected acquiring perfection, with 
speed, in the execution of individual outlines, 
and perhaps could be confined for a while 
to a group of words illustrating different 
fundamental principles of the system. 

It will be found that expert writing is mere- 
ly the repetition of certain fundamental 
movements. If these fundamental move- 
ments are mastered, they will affect the whole 
writing very favorably. I mean by this, such 
combinations as the execution of the “hooks” 
initially, 


culties and inaccuracy. 


toward 


in various combinations—joining 


medially, and finally; the joining of the circles 


extract from a letter written to a teacher who sent us a batch of notes and 
were ambitious to become very expert shorthand writers Editor.) 


corrections written 


in various combinations; the execution of the 
circle at the beginning and end of strokes, and 
between strokes. 

There is also a noticeable lack of ability 
to preserve proportion in lengths of characters 
and in sizes of circles. Accuracy in the 
execution of them is merely a matter of train- 
ing the muscles of the arm and hand to re- 
spond accurately to given stimuli. 

The difficulty with the work I have out- 
lined is that it is not always interesting. 
Advanced writers are prone to think that all 
of their work must be done in taking dictation 
and reading their notes. To a large extent 
this is true, but there must be some con- 
structive work. Progress means a constant 
struggle toward higher ideals in execution. 

Accuracy in shorthand is developed in two 
ways: 

First, by training the hand to execute the 
characters accurately at a high rate of speed 

Second, by developing the reading ability 
to such an extent that even imperfectly 
executed outlines can be read with a high 
degree of accufacy. 

In several experiments I have made with 
expert writers, I have found that there is 
little between their notes 


very difference 
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The Leading Cities of the United States—I 


Aberdeen, S. Dak 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
Adrian, Mie! 
Akron, Ohio 
Calif 


_— Alameda, 


Albany, N. ¥ 


Albuquerque, N. Mex 


Alexandria, La 
Alexandria, Va 
Alliance, Ohio 
Alpena, Mich 


Alton, Ill 
Altoona, Pa 


Amsterdam, N. Y 
Anaconda, Mont 
Anderson, Ind 
Annapolis, Md 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Ansonia, Conn 


Appleton, Wis 


Ashland, Wis 


Ashtabula, Ohio 
Astoria, Oregon 
Atchison, Karns 
Athens, Ga 
Atlanta, Ga 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Anburn, Me 
Auburn, N. 5 
Augusta, Ga 
\ugusta, Me. 
Aurora, Tl 

Austin, Tex 

Baker City, Oregon 


Bakersfield, Calif 


Baltimore, Md. 


On" =”" 


) 
q& 


oS 

e@ 
¢ a! 
& eq 


Rangor, Me 
Rarre, Vt 


Bath, Me. 


Raton Rouge, La 


Battle Creek, Mich 


Bay City, Mich. 
Bayonne, N. J 
Reatrice, Nebr 
Beaumont, Tex 
Beaver Falls, Pa 
Bellaire, Ohio 
Belleville, Tl 
Bellingham, Wast 
Beloit, Wis. 
terkeley, Calif 


Berlin, N. H 


Beverly, Mass 


Biddeford, Me 
Billings, Mont 
3inghamton, N. \ 
Birmingham, Ala 
Bismarek, N. Dak 
Bloomington, I!! 
Boise, Idaho 
Boone, Iowa 
Boston, Mass 
Soulder, Colo 
Rowling Green, Ky. 
Bradford, Pa 
Brainerd, Minn 
trazil, Ind 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Bridgeton, N. J 
Brockton, Mass 
Brookline, Mass 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brownsville, Tex 


Brunswick, Ga. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Iowa 
Burlington, Vt. 
Butler, Pa. 
Butte, Mont 
Cairo, Tl 
Cambridge, Mass 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Camden, N. J 
Canton, Ohio 


Carbondale, Pa 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Central Falls, R. | 
Champaign, Il 
Charleston, S. Car 
Charleston, W. Va 
= Charlotte, N. Car 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chelsea, Mass 
Chester, Pa 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Chicago, Til 
Chickasha, Okla 
Chicopee, Mass 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Chippewa Falls, Wis 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Clinton, Iowa 
Coffeyville, Kans 


Cohoes, N. ¥ 


Colorado Springs, Colo 


- € Columbia, Pa 


< Columbia, S. Car 


J Columbus, Ga 


— Columbus, Ind 
Columbus, Ohio 


Concord, N. H. 
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The Leading Cities of the United States—II 


—  —— Corning, N. Y 
—> ~ Corsicana, Tex 
— 2 Council Blaff«, Tow 
) C > Covington, Ky 
” - Crawfordsville, 
4 
2 > —— Cumberland, M« 
Cc 
a D 
- ~ Dallas, Tex 
# —€ Danbury, Conn 
fa 
= Danville, Ill 
Z P 
A Danville, Va 
) 
< Fa‘ Davenport, Iowa 
¢ 
4 < Dayton, Ohio 
am ra 
Decatur, Ill 
9 
as < Denison, Tex 
) 
Be Denver, Colo 
= 
c Des Moines, Lov 
2 
letroit, Mix 
€ — lbixon, Til 
% 
Dover, N. H 
i 4 Co Dubuque, lowa 
“ — 
o- Duluth, Minn 
——_2_ 
e Dunkirk, N. ¥ 
—————— 
G Dunmore, Pa 
a2 Durham, N. C 
E 
WA — East Chicago, Ind 
& 
—_ . East Liverpool, Oh 


“a vA East Orange, N. J 


e—— e__— East St. Louis, 
2 G Easton, Pa 
_2a2 £ Eau Claire, Wis 
Q Elgin, I! 
xA 7 Elizabeth, N. J 
$ 
‘i C Se Elkhart, Ind 
ee OO «—, Eimira, N. ¥ 
~—_— ~ Fl Paso, Tex. 
> 
eee US El Reno, Okla 
es Elwood, Ind 
ete « Elyria, Ohio 


= . Empona, Kans 
. a 
<< Enid, Okla 
e 7 & Erie, Pa. 
2. 4 - > Escanaba, Mic! 
v > 
ae = Evanston, Ill 
) 
AT A Evansville, Ind 
47 
‘ an a Everett, Mass 
Co 7% » Everett, Wash 
—~ Fall River, Mass 
<_— a” 
- aad S Fargo, N. Dak 
) = > , . 
i- = Faribault, Minn 
/ " af > = 
de < Findlay, Ohio 
” a Fitchburg, Mass 
- , 
a Flint, Mich. 
—_e”* » . 
pS = 2 Fond du Lac, Wis 
) 
4 ce oe Port Collins, 
Colo. 
, @ Fort Dodge, Iowa 
A = . Fort Madison, Iowa 
a 2 » Fort Scott, Kans 


, a s QO— Fort Smith, Ark 


4 — Fort Wayne, Ind 
> 
or 7 Fort Worth, Tex. 
er — Frankfort, Ind. 
<2 > Frankfort, Ky 
, Frederick, Md 
G4 Qe Freeport, Il 
oa I « Fremont, Ohio 
ra - a. Fresno, Calif. 
- Galena, Kans 
ue ¢.. Galesburg, Ill 
4 :' 
a > A Galveston, Tex. 
- ) . 
P Qs - Gary, Ind. 
- Geneva, N. ¥ 


me & —e—, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


or 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 


’ Great Falls, Mont. 


~ Greeley, Colo, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N. Car. 
Greenville, Miss. 
Greenville, 8. Car. 
<@ Guthrie, Okla. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Hammond, Ind. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harrison, N. J. 
Hertford, Conn. 
Hastings, Nebr. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


—c— Haverhill, Mass. 


Hazelton, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 


Henderson, Ky. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Holland, Mich. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Homestead, Pa. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Hornell, N. Y. 

Hot Springs, Ark 
Houston, Tex. 
Huntington, Ind. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Hutchison, Kans. 


—_<+" — Gloucester, Mass. Independence, Kans. 
a < “=~ Gloversville, N. Y. [ndianapolis, Ind. 
-zs ee Goshen, Ind. lowa City, lowa 
yt Grand Island, Nebr. O~——/ _——> Iran Mountain, Mich. 


(To be continued next month) 
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written at a slow rate of speed, say one hun- 
dred words a minute, and when written at one 
hundred and seventy-five or two hundred 
The notes will look very much the 
same. This seems to me to indicate that the 
writer, having acquired a certain style of 


words. 


execution which is automatic, does not ma- 
terially change it with changes in speed. It 
also seems to indicate that, if their style of 
writing was made a matter of very intensive 
study and practice, it would be just as easy 
to make characters that approach the ideal 
as it is to make those that vary greatly from 
it. In other words, it requires no more 
effort to write accurately than it does to write 
inaccurately. It is largely a matter of atti- 
tude of mind. 


It would be a very great benefit to the short- 
hand writer to do some copying every day 
from accurately written notes. This would 
tend to restore the ideals of accurate writing, 
and would unconsciously influence the writing 
favorably. These are matters which must 
betome more or less individual problems. 
The writer must find out for himself what he 
can do and what he cannot. It would be well 
for him to take a group of outlines, begin by 
first writing the outlines slowly and accu- 
rately, and gradually increase the speed on 
those outlines until the limit of execution is 
reached. An analysis should then be made 
of each form to see what changes it under- 
goes in the process. From this analysis the 
writer can very easily determine what the 
tendencies of the hand are at different rates of 
speed. The knowledge would be valuable 
both in increasing speed and in determining 
the kind of practice necessary to correct the 
difficulties. 


Some Theory Questions 
Answered 
Question 


Why cannot receipt and receive be 
sented by the same sign? Verb and 
are rarely confused in context. 


repre- 
noun 


Answer 


It is true that there would be no confusion 
between receipt and receive, in most places; 


but there are a few constructions in which 
these words may clash if written alike. Take 
the following sentences, for instance: ‘We 


WRITI 





R FOR 





WUlils, 1} 


eived),”’ 


L\< rece] cu recolved Lie 
bills have beeh re eipted res 


There are good reasons for th 


generally 
I 


distinctions 1 made between word 


at art 


forms. In the earlier editions sent and sen 
were written alike, but we found that it wa 
necessary to distinguish between, say, “'] 
sent check”’ and “I send check,” etc. For 


long time both must and most were writte1 


ms, and then one day the expression, “| 
most (must?) respectfully decline,’’ occurred, 
and most was changed to mo. The a is not 


omitted in ope n because in rapid writing 
the form might look like oppression in “‘thi 
operation (oppression) of the law,” et 
Other could be 

effort has been to secure 
of form and to get away from reliance upor 


illustrations given. Th 


absolute exactness 
the context as much as possible. 
eOY 
Shorthand Correspondents 


DDITIONAL entries to the list of thos 
who wish to correspond in shorthand 


ing are given here: 
Louis Martinelli, c-o Francis H. Leggett 
& Co., Landisville, N. J 


Katie Eggenberger, 530 Seventh St., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Francis R. Packard, 517 High St., Elmira, 
a! £ 

Mrs. Nell Stockman, 1102 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans, La. 


Blanche E. Koch, 228 So. 9th St., Reading 


Pa. 

L. M. Brown, Box 342, Terre Haute, Ind. 
(Teacher) 

S. F. Cassidy, 17 Hamilton Road, Bangor, 
County Down, Ireland 

M. L. Lee, Weaverville, Calif. 

Thelma M. Ryan, Grove St., Mohawk, 
N. Y. 

Elsie W. Mills, Springer, N. Mex. 

Anna Moynehan, Green St., Mohawk, N. Y 

Lela Van Horn, Green St., Mohawk, N. ¥ 

Erna Baer, West Bend, Wis. 

Margaret Storck, Schleisingerville, Wis 

Ruby Storck, Schleisingerville, Wis. 

Sadie Kuckuk, Schleisingerville, Wis. 

Margaret Tennies, Schleisingerville, Wis 

Lillian Stanbach, 1730 Madison St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

R.. R. Reed, Y. M. C. A., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ruth L. Schrader, 1320 Sixth St., Menomo- 


nie, Wis. 

Ruby E. Curtiss, 2120 Broadway, Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

Irene Neverdahl, 
nomonie, Wis. 


Second St., West, Me- 
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New England Schools Typewriting Contest 


Boston Business Show, May 1, 1920 
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By J. N. Kimball, Manager, International Typewriting Contests 


ERILY, the fighting 
vanished from old New England! It 
for the New 
England trophy —school after school threw 


spirit has not 


was the second contest 
its hat into the ring, and it would have been 
would 
out of the 
final whistle 


been 
held, 


wise man indeed who have 
able to pick the 


when the 


winner 
even 
| d been blown. 
to believe that 
it lay between Salem, Lowell, 
Hartford, and 
while the manager (who knows 
Brother Pickett) advised that 





















The experts 
were in lined 


Providence, 


a keen watch be kept for 
Northampton. 
rhe list tells the story 


so far as results go, and 
shows that both experts 
and manager were right 
enough—but nobody 
anything about 


was the 


said 
what to me 
real thing in the con- 
test, the little chap 
who wore the colors 
of the La Salle High 
School of Waltham, 
“knee high to a grass- 
hopper,’’ asthe Yankees 
say, but “there with the 
as the poet puts 
words 


goods,” 
it, and only seven 
behind the winner. 

The contest was held in the Library at 
Simmons. College, and tables 


built especially for the machines, with ample 


Soston, were 


room for spectators. Good light, good venti- 
lation, and the courtesy of Dr. E. H. Eldridge, 
who is in charge of the secretarial work of 
Simmons, made ideal the surroundings. 

Just before the beginning of the contest 
friend Jacobs, of the Bryant and Stratton 
School, Providence, returned the cup which 
his school has held for a year, with the re- 
mark that he did it only for a few minutes, 
as he was going to take it back on the even- 
ing train. He was justified in his faith, all 
right, but it was a tight squeeze, and, judg- 
ing from the remarks we heard, he will have 





the fight of his life at the Business Show 


April when the cup will be offered again for 


next 


competition. 
The contest opened on schedule time, half- 


past one, and at five everybody had gone 
home. During the final examination of 
papers by the manager, the audience 
was entertained in 
the lecture room 
where Miss Waner 
gave demonstrations 
on the Remington 


machine, with Mr. 
Waters to dothetalk- 
ing, and also Miss 
Owen and Mr. Oswald 
of the Underwood 
team, piloted by Mr. 
Simmons, who cares 
for the speedists of 


that company. Both 
Mr. Simmons and 
Mr. Waters gave 
away secrets which 


were worth more than 
the price of admission 
and would have been 





Louise R. Potter 


Novice Champion of 


New England (atleft hada fee been charged! 


RE and It may be of in- 

.-ElveraSc . 3 ; 

Elvera Schuler terest to the readers 
(above) 


of the Gregg Writer to 
know 
the extent of contests 


Winner Second Place 
in Typewriting Con- 


test at Boston something ol 


in this country. In 
every school I have visited, I have found that 
contests throughout the States are watched 
closely, and that even where a school does 
not enter, the scheme breeds enthusiasm and 
a spirit of emulation which works for good 
Here are some of the contests which I have 
recently sanctioned, and which are taken at 


random from the list 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada—to be held 
at the annual fair in July 

Marysville, California—the schools of 
Sacramento County—May 29 


DeKalb, Illinois, May 29 
Wisconsin State, May 15 
Colby, Kansas, May 13 


Eastern Montana 
May 13 


Montana, 
auspices of the 


Glendive, 
under the 






































































































Lansing, Michigan—Michigan State 
Contest—May 15 
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New England States School Typewriting Contest 


Simmons College, Boston, Mass., May 1, 1920 
Fifteen Minute Test 


(10 words deducted for each error) 




















Carolina—May 7 
Illinois State contest, 


May 15 


Word 

Per 

MACHINE SCHOOL STUDENT Gross Errors Pen. Net. Min 
Underwood Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Providence, 

R. I. Louise R. Potter 1137 19 190 947 63 
Remington... Northampton’ Commercial College, Northampton, 

| RTS eeeveee-ee-- Re Elvera Schuler....... 976 6 60 916 61 
Underwood...... Lowell Commercial College, ‘Lowell, Mass... ...Marjorie 1. Sears... 992 10 100 892 59 
Underwood...... Royal Business College, New Haven, Conn..........Anna Korn. neha 913 5 50 863 58 
Underwood......La Salle High School, Walt ham, Mass.. Richard Callahan...... 1037 20 200 837 56 
Underwood Lowell Commercia! College, Lowell, Mass... Beatrice E. Horne. 937 10 100 837 56 
Underwood...... Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Providence, 

R. ....Ailmira E. Bliss... 1035 21 210 825 55 
Underwood......Merchants’ & Bankers’ School, Hartford, Conn...Alice Fox... 1027 24 240 787 52 
Remington......Salem Commercial College, Salem, Mass. ‘ _1. Morehouse. 958 18 180 778 52 
Underwood Merchants’ & Bankers’ School, Hartford, Conn.........Marie Scully... 1026 26 260 766 Si 
Underwood Lowell Commercial! College, Lowell, Mass... E. K. Reynolds 994 24 240 754 50 
Underwood La Salle High School, Waltham, Mass... ....Raymond Tracey... 882 15 150 732 49 
Underwood...... Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Providence, 

R. IL. snaihiincestinntpennaiianll Margaret Connors.. 896 18 180 716 48 
Remington.......Simmons College. Boston, Mass... ; ...Gladys Gillette 836 14 140 696 46 
Remington ._Salem Commercial School, Salem, SR RRACRF Charlotte Lufkin 1084 39 390 694 46 
Underwood..... La Salle High School, Waltham, Mass........ ..jJohn Kelly... ’ 874 21 210 664 44 
Remington......Clark School of Business Administration, Boston 

EEE ey TT RS He Freda M. James 684 2 20 664 44 
Remington.......Northampton Commercial College, Northampton, 

Bree ccenenevuninetienniteninitinicdticdinaniansineiaiineaniiiiatateti en Lenna A. Wyatt 794 14 140 654 44 
Underwood......Dorchester High School, Dorchester, Mass..............lda Katz... 792 14 140 652 43 
Remington... Bryant & Stratton Commercia! School, Providence, 

ee Pe STE | ES Mary C. Ahern 948 32 320 628 42 
Underwood...... Bry: ant S Stratton Commercial! School, Prov idence, 

OS ae 5s Francis E. McGowan 893 27 270 623 42 
Underwood...... Boston Cictical School, Boston, Mass. sia ...Bertha M. Widgeon 886 27 270 616 41 
Remington... Simmons College, Boston, Mass. ..M. Laliberte... 880 28 280 600 40 
Remington St. we Commercial High School, Dorchester, 

AR IS 8 ROLLA Le OF Mary H. Vaughan 892 31 310 582 39 
Remington New Bedford High School, New Bedford, Mass... Lilias Buffington 790 23 230 560 37 
Remington Simmons College, Boston, Mass. J ...Mabel Brown........ 800 29 290 510 34 
Underwood... Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mass... a-nceeeeeee uth A. Kenney.. 720 22 220 S00 33 
Underwood Norway High School, Norway. Maine. .....Eesther Hutchins. 843 35 350 493 33 
Underwood......McIntosh's Business College, Haverhill, Mass... Grace Marshall 813 32 320 493 33 
Underwood Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mass... Grace M. Henry 778 29 290 488 33 
Remington Clark School of Business Administration, Boston, 

EEE Lillian Lofstrom.. 908 46 460 448 30 
Underwood Lowell Commercial College, Lowell, Mass... Josephine Harmon 912 48 480 432 29 
Underwood St. Peter's Commercial High School, Dorchester, 

EER A AR eR 7 Cunningham 715 33 330 385 26 
Underwood......Walpole High School, W alpole, Mass... 4 ..Katherine Delaney 678 31 310 368 25 
Underwood...... Walpole High School, Walpole, Mass.......................Mabel Follett : 816 45 450 366 24 
Underwood......Dorchester High School. Dorchester, Mass............. Dorothea Morris 816 45 450 366 24 
Remington.......Story High School, Manchester, Mass..................... Marion Preston 666 35 350 316 21 
Remington.......Simmons College, Boston, Mass. ... josephine Hatch 702 41 410 292 19 
Royal......... St. Peter's Commercial High School, Dorchester, 

Mass..... Catherine Callahan 731 44 440 291 19 
Remington... Woonsocket Commercial School, Woonsocket, R. 1...Estella Lee... 658 40 400 258 7 
Remington......Westport High School, Westport, Mass. Doris E. Macomber 709 46 460 249 7 
Remington....... Woonsocket Commercial! School, Woonsocket, R. I...Annette Levitre 885 64 640 245 16 
ee RBCS St. Peter's Commercial High School, Dorchester, 

ER Adelaide Landers 741 50 500 241 16 
Remington... Woonsocket Commercial School, Woonsocket, R. I. Ethel Fisher... 920 68 680:°240 16 
Remington......Clark School of Business Administration, Boston, 

Mass. Ruth Pedersen. 984 76 760 224 15 
Remington....._..Clark School of Business Administration, Boston, 

RS a —_— #4 667 45 450 217 14 
Underwood...... Howard High School. W. Bridgewater, Mass... Ethel Beal 490 29 290 200 13 
Remington......Story High School, Manchester, Mass. Gertrude F. Oakes $72 46 460 112 & 
Underwood Howard High School, W. Bridgewater, Mass. Charles Andrews 477 38 3800 «=—(97 6 
Underwood Walpole High School, Walpole, Mass...... Esther Foley... 666 59 590 76 5 
Remington... Woonsocket Commercial! School, Woonsocket, R. I... Ethel Harris 790 72 720 70 ~=«=6S 
Underwood...... Norway High School, Norway, Maine... M. E. Downing 260 17 170 90 6 
Remington.....Clark School of Business Administration, Boston, 

a cistinass ‘nc tepientiabenemenataieidieeaiiad sanueeeeseeeeeeeeee Margaret Anderson 923 90 900 23 2 

ALL OTHERS OUT FOR ERRORS 
Montana State Teachers’ Associa- North Carolina State—for trophy pre- 
tion sented by the University of North 
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hese are but a few—there are many others 
for which the dates have not been determined. 
And not all are small, by any means; that at 
Marysville will have seventy-five entries, the 
Wisconsin State close to four hundred and 
Illinois State probably more than five 
hundred. 

In some of these contests shorthand also 
is included, which is right and proper. As 
in item in a gathering of teachers, there is 
nothing which creates so much interest as a 
spirited contest, and those who have the mak- 
convention pro- 


the 


ing of 
srams would do well to 
bear this in mind. 


cae 
| 


About the 
Contestants 


ISS LOUISE R 
POTTER, 
first place, 
is a student of Bryant 
and Stratton Commercial 
School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, where was 


rN 


w ho 


won 


she 
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in September. Miss Schuler is one of eight 
pupils from this school that qualified for 
Remington gold medals in April and was the 
only one that began typewriting as late as 
September. She trained under the 
direction of Mrs. Esther Allen Laccas. She 
had the third most accurate record of any 


was 


student in the contest—making only six 
errors. 
“You asked me how I got my speed,” 


she says. ‘To begin with, I used Mr. So- 
Relle’s method, and then worked hard. It 
is not so much the time 
one gives to practice as it 
is the quality of one’s 
work. When I practice 
I put my whole thought 
into what I am doing.” 


The winner of third 
place, Miss Marjorie I. 
Sears, is a student in the 


Lowell Commercial 
School, Lowell, Mass- 
achusetts. She says of 
her work: 


My success in the Bos- 
ton contest is due to two 
things—instruction and 
practice. Without the first, 


trained under the personal the latter is valueless. 
direction of Mr. W. W. And looking back over 
Lewis and Mr. William the school year and re- 
Ogrean. This is the sec- Marjorie I. Sears SS Tescartmaa as 
ond year in_ succession Winner Third Place teacher gave me, I can 
that Mr. Jacobs’ school New England Typowriting Contest see that while each one 


has won this contest. Miss Potter is only 
seventeen years old. She entered the school 
last September. She says of her work: 

I was trained by the Rational method 
and finished the book in about three months. 
It was not difficult at all to reach a speed of 
fifty net words per minute; I reached it shortly 
after I finished the book. After that it was 
harder to acquire more speed. At the time 
[ went to Boston to enter the contest my 
average net speed was seventy-five. My 
gross speed was much greater, but I usually 
had quite a few errors. My work the last 
two weeks before the contest was nervous 
work and I was often despondent, but on 
the whole I enjoyed it so much that I wish 
I was still in training. I should like to be 
in another contest, and if an amateur contest 
is ever held. I shall in all probability enter. 


Miss R. Elvera Schuler, who won second 
place, is a student of the Northampton Com- 
mercial College, Northampton, Massachus- 
etts. She is eighteen. She graduated from 
the Williamsburg, Massachusetts, High School 
last June and entered the commercial school 


may have seemed a trifle, the aggregate 
effect of them all was what has given 
me what skill I have. Rhythm, touch, and 
concentration are the stock in trade of the 
good typist, and it would seem that if one 
were careful about these three items, he 
couldn't fail to be accurate and fast. 

The experience of having written in such 
a contest is worth more than I realized. |! 
only regretted, after the contest was over 
that I couldn't try it again, and I would 
advise every typist next year to practice 
with the intention of entering these contests 
which are held in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

If you don’t win a medal, you will gain in 
experience and self-confidence. 

The first thirteen places in the contest were 
won by students using the method employed 
by Miss Potter, Miss Schuler, and Miss Sears. 
Miss Potter's was 75 words 
a minute. 

Fifty-eight qualified in the contest, and 
twenty-five of the fifty-eight were trained by 
the same method as Miss Potter. 


gross speed 
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Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, [1 





Department 








| 


This Department is the official 
mouthpiece of the 0. G. A. The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill- 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 


r= 


EMBLEM 
OF THE 
ORDER 


How to Become a Member: Prac - 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
Otherwise your work will 








certificate will be sent you 


i it te et i ti he a ee ke se, ee ee ee ee 


be returned with suggestions and criticiams and you 
may try again. To secure approval notes must he 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certifi 
cale of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request. 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit 


eee 8-8 ® 





The Meaning of the | 


folks and folks, 


Just what quality it is 


a HERE are and they 
are not alike. 
that results in one person’s becoming 

inusually skillful writer, while a thousand 

ly fair to medium work I am not 
here and now, though I have 


hers do on 
ing to say 
me ideas, but, in presenting 
ose whose work distinguished them in the 
I am going to make a few 


the names of 
ist contest, com- 
nents on the general subject 
There are some surprising things in this 
O. G. A. In the contest last year the 
‘ 


best specimen out of 4,500 examined 


work. 
about 


was written by a boy who learned shorthand 


y himself without instruction except that 
received from textbooks and the Gregg Writer 
I can only guess at the number of people who 


were studying and writing shorthand and who 
ere eligible to take part in that contest, and 
who probably knew about it, but the number 
y have been anywhere from 100,000 to 
500,000. It is a pretty safe presumption that 
there these other 99,999, or 


499,999, as the case may have been, who could 


may 
wasn't one of 


have beaten young McKenzie in that contest. 

The conditions under which he learned the 
principles of shorthand and acquired his skill 
preclude assigning his success to the influence 


' ' ' 
ol some remarkabie teacher \\ itever ne 








lonorable Mention List 


did was the result of his own efforts. Possibly 
there was something unusual in the character 
of the young man to distinguish him from 
the rest of us; or perhaps he made some 
fortunate choice of method that has not been 
Or, and I think this 


was about like the 


discovered by others. 
is the correct answer, he 
rest of us in his mental qualities and prepara 
tory training; he had to deal with the same 
tasks the rest of us must meet, and with 
rather less recourse to the knowledge of others 
but because he learned 


analyze his 


than most of us have; 
to depend himself and 
problems, then stick to them until they wer« 

| wonderfully 
altogether out of the 


upon 


solved, he developed into a 
artistic writer and got 
class of most of us 

It is a great satisfaction to receive in these 
contests a few superlatively excellent speci 
mens, but since our greatest interest lies in 
a gencral the shorthand of 


thousands of writers rather than the develop- 


improvement of 


ment of a small number of experts, it is im- 
possible to avoid a feeling of disappointment 
when we note the very limited collection of 
specimens that are good enough to be really 
“in the running” for the honors at the end 
One who had not had experience in handling 
rs would very naturally 


such a contest as o 
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assume that only with great difficulty could 
the winning specimens be selected from the 
very large number received. It is hard to 
decide which of the very best specimens we 
have are entitled to be declared the winners, 
and just how they rank in relation to each 
other; but as a rule all these specimens stand 
out so clearly in comparison with the general 
run of work that they can be recognized at 
a glance. 

This facility in the classification of speci- 
mens is partly the result of long experience 
and the study of many thousands of papers, 
but it is possible primarily because the fun- 
damental elements of a good style are few 
in number and for the further reason that 
only now and then does the work sent us 
reflect a full and complete appreciation of 
these few fundamental principles of writing. 
The specimen that does incorporate them can 
be cataloged at sight as of unusual quality— 
and such specimens make up our “honorable 
mention list.” 

In the contest just closed 109 papers were 
listed for “honorable mention” out of the 
5,989 received. This is one in 55, but even 
this average does not fairly indicate the 
general character of the work because a large 
percentage of the superior papers came from 
a relatively small group of clubs in which the 
quality of the work was high as compared 
with the general run. 

Of course, in considering the shorthand 
submitted to us it is necessary to keep in 
mind that it is mostly the work of young 
writers. Not so much can be expected of 
them as of those of longer experience, but the 
condition is of increased importance because 
of this very point. The final perfection of 
style that will mark the winner of our annual 
contest can only be acquired through very 
considerable study and practice, and whether 
the development is spread over a number of 
years or concentrated within a comparatively 
short space of time does not matter. The 
student whose work has been limited to what 
is required by the usual school course, with 
perhaps some little extra effort directly con- 
nected with the contest, could not ordinarily 
hope to overcome the advantage some equally 
enthusiastic writer with greater experience 
would have. But the foundation of a good 
style is developed in the classroom and quite 
early in the course—if it is not developed in 
the “Theory Department” or while the stu- 





dent’s attention is centered upon mastering 
the principles of shorthand writing rather 
than upon speed work, it is unlikely to be 
developed at all. 

“Honorable mention’’ work according t 
the standards of our O. G. A. contests is 
work that is entirely practicable for the writer 
still in training. It simply means that th 
proper emphasis placed on the cultivation of 
a good style has been met on the part of the 
student with willingness to put forth reason 
able efforts to accomplish a desirable object 
With this combination, the results take car 
of themselves. The teacher, whose methods 
are reflected in the work of her students, 
should aspire to a high rating in this particular 
on every club submitted. A low percentage 
of “honorable mention’ papers must be 
looked upon as evidence of a condition un. 
favorable for the development of competent 
shorthand writers. The individual writers 
concerned should be no less ambitious to se- 
cure honorable mention for their specimens 
and they should take as a point of much 
importance to them that the work was not 
considered worthy of such rating, because it 
means that material defects appear in their 
notes, constituting a handicap in all their 
efforts for further development. 


oO 


Miscounted! 


Last month in referring to the big club of 
contest papers received from the Lowell, 
Massachusetts, High School, the number was 
inadvertently given as “‘sixty-two,” whereas 
it should have been “eighty-seven.’”” The 
shorthand department of this school is one 
of the largest and most enthusiastic in the 
country, and this correction is made to give 
full credit for the excellent work sent us. 


Fa) 


Xt 


Honorable Mention 


Mildred Linster, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, III. 

Harry R. Brasel, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill. 

Rose Schmit, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, III. 

Clara Swanson, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, IIl. 

Ruth Nelson, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, IIl. 

Ruth Erickson, Evanston Township High 

School, Evanston, III. 
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Ruth Johnson, Evanston 


Township 
School, Evanston, II. 


High 

Cinderella Hegg, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, II. 

Susie Tinay, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, III. 

Elisabeth Wengritzky, Evanston 
High School, Evanston, III. 

Anna H. Hill, Evanston 
School, Evanston, III. 

Ambrose M. Reiter, Evanston 
High School, Evanston, III. 

S. Shiroki, Mills School, Honolulu, 

Toworn Kunikiyo, Mills School, 
Hawaii 

Y. Kitagawa, Mills School, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Leone Gilbert, Colorado Springs High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Helen Perry, Colorado Springs High 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Helen Ebb, Colorado Springs High 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Annie Johnson, Colorado Springs High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Lelah Hoy, Colorado Springs High 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Marie White, Colorado Springs High 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Leota Geyer, Colorado Springs High 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mildred Lucas, Colorado Springs High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Rosalind Siegel, Colorado Springs 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Celia Alterman, Colorado Springs High School 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Township 
Township High 


Township 


Hawaii 
Honolulu, 


School, 


S« hool, 
School, 
School, 


School, 


High 


Lottie Miller, Bridgeport High School, 
Bridgeport, Ohio 
Charlotte Fuehring, Central High School, 


Evansville, Ind. 

Mildred Volk, Central High School, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Martha Rogles, Central High School, Evans- 


ville, Ind. 

Florence Haas, Central High School, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Dolly Lory, Central High School, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


Mabel Park, Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Charles E. Carlile, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Rose F. Bousgeut, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Margaret E. Clinton, Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Angela P. Collins, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Margaret Connors, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Dorothy Cowgill, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Ruth L. Greene, Bryant & Stratton Commer- 
cial School, Providence, R. I. 

Muriel Kenyon, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R 
Eva P. Kells, Bryant & Stratton 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 


Com- 
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Doris Morse, Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Mary Scanlan, Bryant & Stratton Commer- 
cial School, Providence, R. I. 

Elsie Skooglund, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Helen D. Sweet, Bryant & Stratton 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Veronica McGovern, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Helen McAlice, Bryant & Stratton 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

Sylvia E. Alexander, R. F. D. No. 3, Box 320, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Leona Belknap, Wyandotte 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Ralph Huston, 619 Roosevelt Avenue, Ke- 
wanee, Ill. 

Irma Payne, Gladstone High School, Glad- 


Com- 


Com- 


High School, 


_ stone, Mich. 
Hilda Baltes, Madison High School, Madison, 
Wis. 


Cora Johnson, Clarkston High School, Clark- 
ston, Wash. 

Ethel Burklund, Washington State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Maude Bussert, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Olive Harden, Albuquerque High School, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Bertha Carlson, Galesburg High School, 
Galesburg, III. 

Marjorie Moran, Galesburg High School, 


Galesburg, IIL. 

Lillie Oakman, Galesburg High School, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

Anna Li Dunlevey, Galesburg High School, 
Galesburg, Il. 

Thomas T. Tsugawa, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Mary Moran, Lawrence Commercial School, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Laura B. Juhlmann, Lawrence Commercial 


School, Lawrence, Mass. 
Eva G. Whitworth, Lawrence Commercial 
School, Lawrence, Mass. 


Wilma Jackson, Deering High School, Port- 
land, Maine 

Hazel Stone, Wallace 
lace, Idaho 

Mabel Titterud, Anoka State High School, 
Anoka, Minn. 

Kathryn Sexton, Good 
Mankato, Minn. 

Adeline Bartl, Good Counsel Academy, Man- 
kato, Minn. 


High School, Wal- 


Counsel Academy, 


Mayme Baylor, Good Counsel Academy, 
Mankato, Minn. 

Teresa Kopsing, Good Counsel Academy, 
Mankato, Minn. 

Ruby Clare Griffin, R. F. D. No. 6, Angola, 
Ind. 


Helen F. Lovelace, Leominster High School, 
Leominster, Mass. 

Elizabeth Schilling, Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Clara Harris, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 

Hazel Grimm, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 

Leonard Meenan, Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio 
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Plate for the May O. G. A. 


Bernice Martin, Bliss College, Columbus, 


Ohio 

Leroy Meeman, Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Mary Danenhaeur, Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Mrs. Katie Patterson, Box 136, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

William Gerig, 998 Mission Street, San Jose, 
Calif. 


Brian Enright, 21 Doyles Cottages, John St 
Limerick, Ireland 

Viola Schaefer, Heald’s Business College, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Shuh Hironaka, Heald’s Business College, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Joseph Woolley, Whaley Bridge, near Stock- 
port, England 

Grace Adsit, Box 646, Upland, Calif 

J. Harold Jenkins, 28 Elm Grove, Birken- 
head, England 

Ferrol E. Weekes, Nevada City High School, 
Nevada City, Calif. 

Gertrude Sweeney, 85 Wightman Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Eleanor M. Holmes, 101 East 13th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Willett Haggerty, 254 River Street, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Ivy Colbeck, 2 Beckett Road, Dewsbury, 
York County, England 

J. Shelton Salt, Central Y. M. C. A., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

James Whitton, 1 South Baffin Street, Dundee, 
Scotland 

Astrid F. Okerlund, Box 26, Spring Street, 
Ramsey, N. J. (Continued on page 527) 


. - ’ rm 
Material for O. G. A. Test 
(Good until August 25, 1920) 
Enthusiasm is the _ greatest business 
asset in the world. It beats money and 
power and influence. Single-handed the 
enthusiast convinces and dominates where 
a small army of workers would scarcely 
raise a tremor of interest. Enthusiasm 
tramples over prejudice and opposition, 
spurns inaction, storms the citadel of its 
object and, like an avalanche, overwhelms 
and engulfs all obstacles. Enthusiasm is 
faith in action; and faith and _initia- 
tive rightly combined remove mountainous 
barriers and achieve the unheard-of and 
miraculous. Set the germ of enthusiasm 
afloat in your business; carry it in your 
attitude and manner; it spreads like a 
contagion and influences every fibre of 
your industry; it begets and inspires effects 
you did not dream of; it means increase in 
production and decrease in costs; it means 
joy and pleasure and satisfaction to your 
workers; it means life real and virile; it means 
spontaneous bedrock—the vital things that 
pay dividends 
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Editorial Views | 


: 





The Forgotten Factors 
UR dear old friend, the late G. W. 
Brown, had a great antipathy to 
speakers at educational conventions 
who expounded their views in highly technical 
pedantic language. It was his firm con- 
viction that shallow thinkers, and those who 
had no message to give, almost invariably 
sought to clothe their thoughts, when they 
had any, in a quasi-scientific jargon, and it 
was his delight to get up after a speaker of 
that kind and “‘tear into him’’—as it was the 

delight of the audience to see him do it. 

We believe that, in the main, Mr. Brown 
was right in his theory. Anything worth 
hearing at a public meeting can be, and should 
be, stated in language so simple as to be under- 
stood by everyone 

At a recent convention of reporters we 
were reminded of Mr. Brown's theory while 
listening to a paper in which certain principles 
of shorthand construction were being ex- 
pounded with a great show of erudition. 
It was mostly “‘old stuff,’’ dished up in highly 
technical and abstruse language, uttered with 
egotistic gusto. It was very evident that 
the speaker wanted to convey the impression 
that he had—to quote the words of Mr. 
Brown on one occasion—‘‘pondered over the 
subject with great ponderosity and cogitated 
upon it with great cogibundity.”’ 

Among other things, the speaker attempted 
to formulate a set of valuations for shorthand 
characters by testing the rapidity with which 
these characters could be written by a number 
of reporters. Each character and set of char- 
acters was to be written for ten seconds, and 
then the average number of times each char 
acter and set of characters had been written 
would determine their respective values. 
Applied to many subjects such a method may 
vield satisfactory data, but in its application 
to shorthand it leaves out of consideration 
several factors that may nullify all the calcu- 
lations. One factor is this: that in writing a 
particular character over and over again, 
the hand is “‘set’’ for the writing of that char- 


acter. If the character to be written is a 


vertical stroke, for instance, the hand is 
poised ready to make. a series of such strokes 
they can, therefore, bi 


Mix the verti 


in succession, and 
written with unusual celerity. 
cal strokes with characters written in other 
directions—involving change of direction and 
change of motion—and an eftirely different 
result will be obtained. 

So, too, with light and shaded characters. 
If a certain shaded character is to be written, 
the hand is ready to apply just the right 
amount of pressure on each character. But 
if the writer is required to write light and 
heavy characters in succession, involving a 
change of pressure, the result will be very 
different from that secured by the continuous 
writing of one shaded character. 

Another factor is the familiarity of the 
writer with the characters or combinations 
he is to write. 

Anyone who has had experience in train- 
ing writers who are changing from a geometric 
toa non-geometric style of shorthand knows 
that it is extraordinarily difficult at first for 
those accustomed to a geometric style to exe- 
cute the free, easy curves of the non-geometri 
style. Their habits of writing have become 
fixed by long practice of an exact geometric 
formation of the characters. Why, we have 
kept experienced shorthand teachers drilling 
for hours on a blackboard to overcome a stiff, 
angular method of joining such an easy curve 
combination as fr, which a beginner in short- 
hand would write without*the slightest diffi 
culty or hesitancy. And we assume that if a 
writer of a non-geometric system were to 
change to a geometric system—which is, of 
course, a purely theoretical assumption—the 
same difficulty would exist, and in probably 
a higher degree. 

There is still another factor. It is a psy 
chological one that is not so easily understood 
as those previously mentioned. It is so well 
expressed in a letter which we received some 
months ago from Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles 
editor of the Business Educator, that we are 
going to quote what he said: 


Your speech at Springfield, as reported 
in the Gregg Writer, just received, makes me 
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regret more than ever that I did not get to 
attend that meeting. I gather from the pub- 
lished report that you gave expression to 
something that I have been groping after 
for years. 


At Chicago, in 1916, I tried to express it 
by saying that long strokes should be made 
as quickly as short ones. 

I have put it to my class in this way: In 
writing the downward characters, such as 
p or 6, the muscular action is different for 
different lengths; and this should be true of 
upward and horizontal characters, also. That 
is, the difference is not in the duration of 
the movement, but in its force and very 
nature. 

Or I might express it in other words and 
say, “For any writing other than the very 
slowest, the strokes must be controlled by the 
force of the impulse, and not by theeye. You 
decide before beginning the stroke that you 
are going to make m and not 2, or vice versa, 
rather than by starting to make a horizontal 
line, and determining by the eye when it 
is made long enough.” 

I hope to get to the Chicago meeting this 
year, and if I do, I trust you can go into this 
more fully, and explain the quickest and best 
way to train the nerves that control the mus- 
cles, so as to make rapid writers of shorthand. 


In determining the valuation of the material 
to be used in shorthand construction, we 
hold that Thomas Anderson—one of the 
greatest authorities on shorthand systems, 
shorthand principles, and shorthand history 
that has ever lived—came close to the real 
heart of the matter when he said: “I am 
persuaded that the true progress of shorthand 
—the real solution of the difficulties surround- 
ing it—is to be found in the attentive study 
of our ordinary handwriting, and of its capa- 
bilities for rational and grammatical abridge- 
ment.”” (History of Shorthand, page 231) 


Mr. Anderson id not live to see how that 
one observation of his started a train of 
thought which has revolutionized the short- 
hand world, although he predicted such a 
revolution if natural writing principles were 
embodied in a shorthand system. He said: 

To make shorthand what it ought to be, 
it must follow the track of the longhand writ- 
ing, all written on the one slope, and make no 
yr between thin and thick strokes, 
while describing accurately the vowels. 

And then he added: 

I believe that such a system would, in the 
course of a few years, effect a comparatively 


universal change, by the side of which the 
results attained by the Pitman plan in the 


course of the last fifty years would look any 
thing but magnificent. 

Considering the date at which Mr. Andersor 
wrote—1882—this may be regarded as on 
of the most prophetic utterances ever recorded 
in shorthand history. 


relax) 
More Normal Courses for this 


Summer 
INCE the list given in the June number 
was sent to the printer we have had 
information from the following schools 
in regard to their summer courses. Special 
teachers’ courses in shorthand and commercial 
work will be given this season jn these schools, 
too: 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Munson School for Private Secretaries, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho 
Penn School of Commerce, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kans. 
Dague Business College, Wichita, Kans 
State Normal School, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 
Strayer’s Business College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
S. Dak. 
State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 
State College, Pullman, Wash. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
This makes a total of 106 schools offering 
an opportunity to specialize in the teaching 
of commercial subjects—thirty-ning universi- 
ties and colleges, fourteen normal schools, 
and fifty-three business schools and colleges! 


reeks) 
Call for More Government 
Stenographers 


HE Government needs large numbers 
T of stenographers and typists—both men 

and women—in Washington, D. C.., 
and the Civil Service Commission writes us 
that although the Government force is re- 
ducing in many lines of work, the supply of 
stenographer and typist eligibles is not equal 
to the demand. 

The usual entrance salaries are from $1,000 
to $1,200 the year, plus the bonus of $20 a 
month authorized by Congress. The higher- 
salaried positions are filled through promo- 
tion as a rule. 
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Living conditions in Washington are greatly 


proved, and information about rooming 
d boarding places in the capital is constant- 
maintained by the Travelers’ Aid Society. 
The United States Civil Service Board at 


e postoffice or customhouse in any city 


in give you data about the examinations to 

e held this summer, and application blanks 

yr entry, or you can write direct to the U. S. 

Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

oO?°e 
Improving the Express Service 

s preparing express packages for shipment 

If so, you will want 

to note the new plan of the American 

Railway Express Company that takes effect 

july 1. The Educational Service Bureau of 

the company asks us to make the plan known 

to our readers: 
DUPLICATE OF EXPRESS RECEIPTS 
REQUIRED 

On and after July 1, the American Railway 

Express Company will keep a duplicate copy 

of every receipt it issues when receiving busi- 

ness from shippers. The duplicates will be 

retained by the express company for the 

purposes of record and reference, and will be 
held at the shipping office 

Shippers who have been accustomed to pre- 


one of your duties? 


paring their own receipts or who have their 
forms have been requésted to make 
provision for supplying duplicates of such 


own 


receipts to the express driver or receiving clerk 
who signs them. 

As a matter of convenience to shippers, the 
regular receipt forms of the express carrier 
will be revised to permit their use in duplicate. 

In cases where prepaid receipts are now 
being issued in duplicate, the extra copy being 
used as a record of charges paid, a third copy 
will be required under the new system, and 
in such instances prepaid receipts will be 
issued in triplicate. 

One of the objects of the new system is to 
bring about better protection for and methods 
of recording the movement of express pack- 
ages in transit. 

oOo 
Editorial Brevities 

You may have noticed something familiar 
about the style of the shorthand in the plates 
in the past two or three issues. As Miss Ken- 
na informed us that she had a good deal of 
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spare time during the winter evenings, we 
made an arrangement with her to furnish us 
with a great many plates for the magazine 
The plates she sent show that she has not lost 
that easy, swinging style which has been ad- 
mired by so many writers and teachers. 


. * * 


The growing demand for well-trained com 
mercial teachers is evidenced not only by the 
great increase in the number of normal courses 
being offered this year, but is also reflected 
in the expansion of the work of the Teachers’ 
Agencies throughout the country. You may 
have noticed the changes in the addresses of 
the Agencies whose announcements are car- 
ried in thisynagazine, and the new branches 
many of them have opened this year, removals 
in each instance to new and larger quarters 
where their service will be 
and more effective. 


7 > . 


more convenient 


A Pitmanic publisher heads an advertising 
circular with ‘“‘He who laughs last, laughs 
best.” That man is an incorrigible optimist. 

* > * 

“One Saturday Morning’’—an office sketch 
by Ethel A. Rollinson, was part of the gradua- 
tion eatertainment given by the commercial 
class of Immaculate Conception Academy, 
Davenport, Iowa, last month. 

The students must have made preparatory 
study of some real offices, for we find promi- 
nent among the cast Mr. Grouch, who is often 
to be seen about on Saturday mornings. The 
program does not say, but no doubt they cured 
him with a thirty-minute concentration on his 
blessings, as Dr. Crane recommends! 


* * . 


In a little booklet on ‘“‘Teaching as a Busi- 
ness,” issued by the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
there are several! helpful pages on “The Letter 
of Application.” A model letter is presented 
and the points to be made and emphasized 
are briefly but clearly discussed. 

Mr. Albert's formula: Introduction; Edu- 
cation; Experience; Personal Data; Interpre- 
tation; References; Conclusion, can b2 adapt- 
ed with good effect in applying for any kind 
of position. 

* > * 

If you missed the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Convention at Cedar Rapids in 
May you missed a fine time! We will tell 
tell you about it next month. 
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Mrs. L. B. 


E HAVE just learned of the death of 
Mrs. L. B. Matthias, of the Bridge- 
port High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mrs. Matthias was one of the most beloved 
teachers in the eastern states, and her death 
will come as a great shock to the members of 
the commercial teaching profession. Mrs. 
Matthias had been a teacher of shorthand and 
typewriting in the Bridgeport High School 
for over twenty years. She was for a 
number of years assistant treasurer of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, and her coéperation 
with her husband in that office 
has been one of the big factors 
in the success of the organ- 
ization. 

The Criterion, Bridgeport, 
pays the following splendid 
tribute to Mrs. Matthias: 

The Bridgeport High School 
has “suffered a great loss in the 
death of Mrs. Matthias. For 
twenty years she has worked 
faithfully as a member of the 
faculty of this school, and during 
that time hundreds of boys and girls 
have known her friendship and have 
felt the sincerity of her life. 

Her optimism and joy in work has been 
a blessing to all who knew her. No task was 
too trivial to receive her careful attention— 
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Matthias 
no task was too great if the necessity came 
She was a careful worker, who, like a great 
artist, felt the value of work well done, and 
those who had the privilege of knowing her i: 
the classroom felt that sham or deceit had no 
place in her presence. This joy of true work 
seemed to have become a great philosophy 
and guiding principle which she handed on 
to the classes whostudied under her. She was 
more than a teacher—shg was a guide and 
friend, a counsellor and advisor of youth. 
She ever drew strength and pleasure from 
contact with nature. City walls hed 
ged her in, yet each springtim 
found her desk laden with flowers, 
and she watched for each bird 
arrival from the South. Her 
energy seemed unbounded. 
It may have been that she 
did not show to others her 
discouragements or trouble, for 
her life was full of thoughtful- 
ness of others. Each person 
who crossed her path received 
the smile of comradeship in th 
day’s work. What lessons we 
can all learn from such a life! 
It is hard to estimate the in- 
fluence of such a noble life as 
that of Mrs. Matthias, our loss is 
yet too recent, we cannot adjust 
our minds to the fact, yet that 
influence will never cease, for she 
has molded the ideals of hundreds of 
young people and those ideals will live 
on in the lives of men and women be- 
yond the confines of this school, 
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One Stroke or Five? 


HICH do you use when you indent 
/ for a paragraph? It doesn’t seem 
logical that each and every type- 


writer operator in his effort to increase his 
output wouldn't at once see in the selector 
stops and the tabular key sure, easy, and in- 
stantaneous means of time. Yet 
you will not have to watch many typists be- 


saving 


fore you find one whose thumb goes down in a 
tap, tap, tap, tap—the old, hand-ad- 
Now if you are accustomed 
that is, the auto- 
matic way, you will wonder why all this fuss 


tap, 
justment way. 
to doing it the correct way, 


and effort and time lost, when one stroke of a 
key will instantly put the carriage at the cor- 
rect starting point. And we, too, regretting 
to admit that the majority of typists never 
use them, wonder why. Habit, very likely, 
and sometimes a lack of familiarity with those 
labor-saving devices on the machine. It is 
true, of course, that habits are not easily 
broken, and new methods at first seem awk- 
ward, even though vastly superior to old 
ones. The hand setting of the carriage has 
undoubtedly become a habit with many op- 
erators, but if it is a bad habit—one that is 
time-wasting and labor-producing—why not 
promptly and effectively quash it? When 
you have done so, you will wonder why you 
kept on cranking your machine when it was 
equipped with a self-starter. 

Again, if you were to ask an operator who 
was thumb spacing why she did not use the 
tell you she didn’t 


STODS, she 


would probably 


That is poor economy, 
that the time 
is saved many times over before much work 
has been done. 

In contest work the setting of but one stop 


take time to set them. 
for they can be so qui kly set 


is necessary, that to indent five spaces for the 
paragraph, but that stop should by all means 
be set. You simply must not take valuable 
time to thumb space. In letter writing and 
envelope directing there is even more need 
of setting stops, as there are a greater number 
of starting points. 

The average business letter requires five 
different carriage adjustments to get to posi- 
tion for the date, the second and third lines 
of the address, the complimentary closing, 
and the firm signature. If in your letter writ- 
ing you arrive at these starting points by spac- 
ing on the space bar or by adjusting the car- 
riage by use of the carriage release, you can, 
by making use of the mechanical devices for 
doing this work, save 259% of the time re- 
quired for each letter. When you realize that 
this is true and has been proved, it seems un- 
fortunate that so few operators take full ad- 
vantage of these devices. 


EASY TO OPERATE 


The operation of the stops is so simple that 
no typewriter user need be without a thorough 
familiarity with their use, or plead, as an ex- 
cuse for not using them, a lack of knowledge 
of their manipulation. The Remington ma- 
chine has, just above the keyboard, five red 
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Acceleration Drills 


. 

Sentence practice—the kind with plenty of push and determination behind 
it—is an excellent basis on which to work to accelerate action. Try one-minute 
tests on these sentences, working to develop the greatest possible speed in indenting, 
in capitalizing, and in returning the carriage, as, well as in stroking. 

Set the marginal stops at 0 and 70 and a paragraph stop at 5. One-line sen- 


tences may be started at 0, but those that occupy more than a line should be in- 
dented five spaces at the beginning. DO IT WITH THE TABULAR KEY. 


No one can rest long on his oars and hope to win 
a race. 


Many men would not know success were it not for 
their failures. 


He who has struggled in the dark best knows the 
real radiance of the light. 


Get your happiness out of your work, or you 
will never know what real happiness is. 


A bird in the hand may be worth two in the bush, 
but not in the opinion of the bird in the bush. 


Every human being ought to be able to do some 
kind of work for which the world is willing to pay 
money. 


It takes half a life to learn how to live the 
other half, and then we don’t always practice what 
we know. 


When you’re through sizing up the other fellow, 
it’s a good thing to step back from yourself and 
see how you look. 


Every good deed you do you ought to thank your 
fellow-—man for giving you an opportunity to do it; 
and he ought to be thankful to you for doing it. 


Poise is that exquisite satisfaction of feeling 
that, though buffeted, you are not upset; though 
bewildered, you are not lost; and, though you can- 
not see through the fog, you can feel that your feet 
are upon the rock. 
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selector keys, which control stops on the 
rack at the back of the machine. There is at 
the right end of this rack a rack lock, which, if 
depressed at the base, springs up, permitting 
the rack to be revolved. There are scales on 
two sides of the rack and two sets of five stops 
each are provided, which makes it possible 
to keep stops set for two different kinds of 
work; all that is necessary to change from one 
to the other is to raise the lock and reverse 
the rack. When stops are being set the scale 
on the rack should be uppermost, but after 
the stops are set the rack, of course, must be 
turned back so that the projection on the 
stop can be engaged by the corresponding 
stop pawl. If you think there is anything 
involved or mysterious about the operation 
of the stops, you have but to drop the paper 
table, depress the different keys and watch 
the operation of the stops to see how simple 
their work really is. 

Each stop has a number cut into the face of 
it—one, two, three, four or five, and each is 
controlled by a corresponding key in front— 
stop one being affected only by the red key 
in first position; stop two by the second key, 
etc. If you wish to escape any one, you may 
do so; for instance, if stop three is set at 35 
and you wish to go immediately to that point, 
by depressing the third key, stops one and two 
may be jumped and the carriage will go im- 
mediately to 35. In placing the stops the 
face or the numbered side must turn to the 
left. You will soon be able to tell at a glance 
the number of the stop, without having to re- 
move it, by the position of the projecting part. 
When all of the stops are not required, those 
removed from the front of the rack should 
immediately be placed at the rear instead of 
being left on the desk to get lost. 

The self-starter keys should be depressed 
with a firm touch and held until the carriage 
stops at the desired position. The Reming- 
ton authorities tell us to use the first finger of 
the left hand on the self-starter keys, giving as 
the reason the fact that the key may then be 
depressed by the left hand and the carriage 
returned by the right simultaneously. This 
calls attention to the fact that the keys op- 
erate when the carriage is moved either for- 
ward or back; for instance, if a stop were set 
at 35 for the complimentary closing and the 
last paragraph of a letter ended at a place 
beyond that point on the scale, by depressing 
the stop with the left first finger and line spac- 
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ing with the right hand, the carriage would 
stop upon reaching 35. 

The Underwood and other machines con- 
tain a rack with scale at the back of the ma- 
chine where stops may be set and operated 
by the tabular key. As there is but one tab- 
ular key, there is no escaping of stops pos- 
sible. It must be depressed once for each 
stop that is set between the starting point 
and the desired destination. The tabular 
key on the Underwood should be operated 
by the right fourth finger, the first finger keep- 
ing its position on “j.”’ 


A “SAFETY FIRST’’ METHOD FOR 
LETTER MARGINS 


When you set the marginal stops prepara- 
tory to writing a letter, do you know that they 
are in just the right position to insure an even 
appearance on either side of the sheet or are 
you apt to find after you are nicely started 
that your letter has skidded over to the right? 
Or perhaps you look up only to find that it 
has shown a marked affinity for the left side of 
the sheet. It can’t be coaxed back, so out 
goes the sheet and away goes the time and the 
paper! 

If you have ever experienced these dif- 
ficulties, will you try this sure and simple 
method of adjusting your marginal and se- 
lector stops? Your letters usually grour 
themselves into three classes: short, medium 
and long. Short letters, of course, to be at- 
tractive, should have wide margins. An ex- 
tremely short line, however, is to be avoided. 
Rarely should lines of less than 40 spaces be 
used. You will find that if you set the stop: 
40 spaces apart a letter containing up to 106 
or 125 words, single-spaced, will be nicely 
taken care of. A medium length letter, av- 
eraging from 175 to 200 words, will require a 
50-space line; while full-page letters, ap- 
proximating 300 words, will develop well 
with a 60-space line. 

If, for example, you have decided upon a 40- 
space line, it is evident that half of the spaces 
should be on one side of the center of the 
sheet and half on the other. But where is the 
center? The center of the sheet, be it known, 
depends upon where that sheet is inserted 
on the platen. It therefore behooves you to 
have the paper guide adjusted to a certain, 
permanent position and always insert the 
paper against it. The custom seems to pre- 
vail to insert the paper at the left end of the 
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platen. If that is your custom, the center of 
the sheet will be at 35. To prove this, make a 
center, lengthwise fold in a sheet and insert 
it in the machine; move the carriage until the 
writing point is over the crease in the sheet. 
You will see that it is at 35, approximately. 
Knowing this, the stops can be quickly ad- 
justed 20 spaces on either side, or at 15 and 
55. A 50-space line will require stops at 10 
and 60, and a 60-space line at 5 and 65. 

After the marginal stops are set, the setting 
of the selector keys is a simple matter. When 
the marginal stops are at 10 and 60, stop one 
should be at 15 for the second line of the ad- 
dress, stop two should be at 20 for the third 
line of the address, stop three should be at 35 
for the complimentary closing, stop four 
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should be at 40 for the firm signature, and stop 
five should be at 45 for the date. 


DO YOU HESITATE ABOUT PLACING 
THE DATE? 


\ hy did we suggest that stop five be plac ed 
at 45 for the date? Because nowadays or 
the most pleasingly set up letters the date is 
placed so that it ends even with the right 
hand margin. It ends there, but where ar 
you going to start it so that it will do so? 
Dates, the year around, take up approximate 
ly fifteen spaces, so you may start the dat 
fifteen spaces back from the marginal stop at 
the end in perfect assurance that it will be even 
in appearance with the right-hand margin. 


Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until August 25, 1920) 


Junior Test 


Make an accurate, well-arranged copy of 
the following article: 


The Birthday of the Flag. Our flag is 
one of the oldest national standards in exist- 
ence. It is older than those of England and 
France, for the Stars and Stripes was adopted 
by Congress in 1777, while the tri-color became 
the Imperial Standard of France sometime 
during the First and Second Empires, and 
England’s Royal Standard was not adopted 
until 1801. 

The flag is a brother to the Independence 
Bell—a brother younger by nearly a year, 
for it was on June 14, 1777, nearly twelve 
months after the Declaration of Independence, 
that Congress, assembled in Old Independ- 
ence Hall under the bell that rang out the 
message of liberty, formally adopted the 
Stars and Stripes. John Paul Jones had been 
appointed commander of the Ranger on that 
same day. ‘“‘That Flag and I are twins,” 
said he. ‘‘We cannot be parted in life or in 
death; so long as we can float we shall float 
together; if we must sink, we shall go down 
as one.”’ 

The Stars and Stripes, planned and de- 
signed in the little back parlor of Betsy 
Ross’ shop on Arch street, Philadelphia, now 
flings its folds across a vast continent, and 
binds in common loyalty arid devotion mil- 
lions’ of souls in city, town and country, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Across the 
waters of the Pacific it has carried the Con- 
stitution to the natives of the Philippines. 


Its standard has been set up in the Caribbean 
Sea; and, in northernmost Alaska its colors 
may be seen by the light of the Midnight Sun. 


Senior Test 
1. Make one copy, accurately and pleas- 
ingly placed, of the following: 


Food Cost in Fifty-nine Cities. The Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
in a report made public in Washington on 
September 20, showed, among other things, 
that for families whose incomes aggregated 
from $1,200 to $1,500, New York City ranked 
fourth in the high cost of living schedule 
of ninety-one selected cities from all parts 
of the United States. A family with the 
income indicated had expended during the 
last twelve months an average of $584 for 
food. The average for all the families in all 
the cities listed was $511. The median amount 
was $505. The largest sum, $624, was spent 
in Fall River, Mass., and the smallest, $427, 
in Savannah, Ga. Following are the figures 
for fifty-nine cities: 

Fall River, Mass., average annual expen- 
diture for food, $624; Lawrence, Mass., 
$602; New York City, $597; Boston, Mass., 
$593; Huntsville, Ala., $564; Meridian, 
Miss., $564; Manchester, N. H., $564; New- 
ark, N. J., $564; New Orleans, La., (white) 
$560; Pittsburgh, Pa., $559; Philadelphia, 
Pa., $555; Camden, N. J., $555; Houston 
and Dallas, Texas, $553; Baltimore, Md., 
(white) $550; Scranton, Pa., $550; Provi- 
dence, R. I., $547; Westfield, Mass., $547; 
Johnstown, N. Y., $547; Rutland, Vt., $547; 
Richmond, Va., $545; San Francisco, Calif., 
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542: Oakland, Calif 
olored) $540; Charleston, S. C., $534; 
Svracuse, N. Y., $534; Kansas City, Kans., 
$533: Kansas City, Mo., $533; Atlanta, Ga., 
$532; Virginia, Minn., $532; Calumet, Mich., 
$532; Cripple Creek, Colo., $530; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $529; Birmingham, Ala., $528; Chi- 
igo, Ill., $528; Denver, Colo., $528: Seattle, 
Wash., $528; St. Louis, Mo., $524; East 
St. Louis, Ill., $524; Oklahoma City, Okla., 
523; Wichita, Kans., $523; Portland, Oregon, 
$521; Bridgeport, Conn., $520; Charlotte, 
N. C., $520; Winston-Salem, N. C., $520; 


f> 


$542: Baltimore, Md., 


aes 


Cleveland, Ohio, $519; Columbus, Ohio, 
$516; Detroit, Mich, $512; Brazil, Ind., 
$511; Danville, Ill, $511; Dana, Ill, $511; 
Everett, Wash., $511; Astoria, Oregon, $511; 
Indianapolis, Ind., $510; Buffalo, N. Y. 
$508; New Orleans, La., (Colored) $504; 
Los Angeles, Calif., $494; Memphis, Tenn., 
$486; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 
$481; Savannah, Ga., $427. 


2. Use this material in arranging an at- 
tractive letter, supplying date, address, salu- 
tation, complimentary closing, and correct 


ume of publisher. 


Suppose you knew you were to be cast 
on a lonely island and would have to spend 
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the rest of your life there What books would 
you take? What few great histories, biogra- 
phies, dramas, novels, works of science and 
travel, are so good that they would never 
lose their interest—would have in themselves 
all the elements that make a satisfying, well- 
worded mental diet? A group of sixty-seven 
great authorities, under the guidance of Dr. 
Eliot, have answered that question. Their 
answer is printed in a free booklet; ask for 
your copy; it tells the story of THE FAMOUS 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS. Before 
you add another volume to your library 
you should have this free booklet. You should 
know the story of how all the books in the 
world were tested to find these 418 that are 
permanently worth while. If a man could 
know what few great books are enduringly 
worth while and could read those few—he 
would become well read, even though he 
could devote to them but a few minutes a 
day. Any man who cares to read efficiently, 
instead of wastefully, should know what 
these few books are. He should know why 
100,000 successful men are finding in the 
Five-Foot Shelf just the mental stimulus 
they need. Everything you need to know 
about the famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
is ina free booklet. There is a copy tor you— 
no obligation; merely clip the coupon. 


) sw Dlaac Ton ¥ 

Phoenix Plays Up! 

HEN the Phoenix Union High School, 

of Phoenix, Arizona, sent in thirty 

papers to signal their entry into the 
Competent Typist contest, they were keeping 





up a well-established reputation. We have 
come to look for exceptional accomplishments 
from that school because of the splendid rec- 
ords they have made in the past, but at that 
we hardly hoped for a club 
of this size the very first 
And their averages 
ranging from 50 to 75 


month 


wordsa minute—are deserv- 
ing of high praise. 

Mr. C. L. Michael, the 
Principal, sent us a photo- 
graph of the class and ex- 
plained that the picture idea 
was used to stimulate inter- 
est. He says, “We put on 
the board, ‘Will you be in 
the picture? You can if 
you want to hard enough!’ 
Then from time to time this: 
‘These will be in the pic- 
ture.’ Also we gave the 
standing of those making 
the test from time to time.” 

We don’t wonder that 
Mr. Michael couldn't 


Mr. Holsinger, Mrs. Jay 
and Mr. Michael (from left to 
right)and some of theirC.T.'s, 
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July Typewriting Speed Test 


easiest to tackle for the tyro is canoe voyageuring. Back-pack- 

ing requires a high degree of organization, of making the wilder- 
ness supply one’s comforts, of carrying the essentials and them only. 
Horse-packing requires a considerable knowledge of horsemanship, 
even for the beginner, and a good deal of fatiguing training of special 
muscles. Dog and sledge require even more experience and specializa- 
tion. But for the outdoorsman who has passed the first novitiate of 
learning plain camping and camp cookery, who has practiced with 
rod and gun until he can depend on himself to bring home the meat 
in a gamey country, the first spreading of his wings, so to speak, will 
be in a canoe. Coristant and delightful change of scenery; continuous 
mild excitement; never-ending incident of the watery trail; new ad- 
ventures hourly with fish, fur or feather—these will be his on a minimum 
of fatigue and with the fewest chances of making irreparable mistakes. 

To wield the paddle, now on this side and now on that, hour after 
hour, while the canoe rushes down a swift river, with bends, turns, 
down trees, rock and rapids in unending succession, while at each bend 
the bow man lays down paddle to pick up shotgun on the qui vive for 
game; to pitch your nightly camp on some likely spot overlooking the 
rushing river, tired, yet comfortably tired, not fatigued to the point 
of exasperation; to have the senses delighted by vista after vista of 
shimmering waters, overhung with giant forest growth throughout 
the day’s paddle; to float with idle stroke on placid lakes, with every 
distant island, every promontory of the shore line, every mountain 
of the encircling hills a picture for the eye; to back-paddle, push and 
veer with gasping excitement as you rush downstream, ever down- 
stream, through the white waters; to cut and scheme your way through 
tangles of treetops and alders in some bend where a huge monarch 
has fallen.athwart your path—all these are in the day’s run on any 
canoe trip, down any wild stream worth canoeing. And, to them are 
added the constant glimpses of wild life, as birds cross the stream over- 
head, wild ducks rise from the pools ahead of you, herons fly off from 
some backwater pond, squirrels scold at you from the forest depths, 
the shy deer vanish from their feeding or drinking at the water’s edge, 
and telltale tracks of mink and ’coon tell you tho are your nocturnal 
neighbors along the stream side. 

As to choice of a river, never go down one with farms and towns 
on its banks. It’s hardly worth the candle when there are so many 
good ones flowing through the real wilderness which can be reached 
with a little carfare. I’ve seldom been disappointed in my river, pro- 
vided only that she was wild. 

Stick to the hard and fast rule of never drinking the river water, 
camp at springs or boil the water. To locate springs, look out for small 


()' ALL forms of outdoor travel the most pleasurable and the 
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rills or washed gravel spots on the banks as you go along. There are 
plenty of springs along every stream side if you keep an eye peeled 


for signs of one. 


Islands you should avoid for the lack of springs on 


them; it takes quite an island to develop a spring. 

And don't have a schedule. I’ve had two trips spoiled by schedules 
which some of the party insisted in living up to like a time table. 
When you get a likely spot stick around a day or so and fish or hunt. 
You might travel farther and fare worse, besides passing forever a 
chance for adventure and discovery of a place that you will come back 


to again and again as the years go by. 


Camping Out. 


(637)—Warren H. Miller in 
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resist showing us that class, and we in turn 
couldn't* resist showing them to you. We 
venture to say that it didn’t take long for the 
spark of enthusiasm generated by their 
teachers (two of them, Mrs. Gertrude Jay 
and Samuel Holsinger, went into the contest 
and made notable records) to fire the ambi- 
tion of these bright young people. This is 


what they did: 
Net Worps Errors 


Samuel Holsinger 75 4 
Nan Blackburn 71 5 
Grace Stucky.. 70 + 
Blanche Rivers 64 2 
Vera De Mars...... 62 3 
Gertrude Buntman 62 4 
Martha Warnick... 61 3 
Clayton Townsend 61 4 
Gertrude Jay....... 58 1 
Donald Smith 58 4 
Helen Wolpe.. 57 + 
Leone Brown. 57 4 
Robert Fulton. 56 4 
Norma Sherman 55 4 
Rossa Pheby.... 55 4 
Mary Hallett... 55 + 
Frances McKee... 55 4 
Helenida Welcome 54 1 
Lucile Clune...... 54 5 
Ruth Fields... 54 5 
Selma Price. 54 5 
Nelda Taffe.. 53 3 
Palmer Mosely 53 4 
Thelma Walters 53 5 
Ruth Tucker...... 53 5 
Arthur Wiley... 53 5 
Ruth Stokoe... 51 4 
Myrtle Douglas 50 1 
Ruby Hughes... 50 4 


eo 


C. T. Honorable Mention 


Florence Kasparian, Fresno High School, 
Fresno, Calif. (767 net words; five errors) 

Helen Boerke, Park County High School, 
Livingston, Mont. (754 net words; 
mo errors) 





Samuel J. Holsinger, Phoenix High School 
Phoenix, Ariz. (747 net words; four errors) 

James Hilger, Collegeville, Minn, (730 net 
words; two errors) 

Marion Nichols, Fulton, N. Y. (728 net words; 
two errors) 

Alberta Bernd, Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (724 net words; 
no errors) 

Greta Clark, Elkhart High School, Elkhart, 
Ind. (717 net words; five errors) 

Nan Blackburn, Phoenix High School, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (711 net words; five errors) 

Grace Stucky, Phoenix High School, Phoenix 
Ariz. (704 net words; four errors) 


C. T. Club Prizes 


Monmouth 
(650 net 


High School, 
words; four 


Beulah Gardner, 
Monmouth, IIl. 
errors) 

Leonie M. Kramp, Gregg School, Chicago, 
Ill. (638 net words; one error) 

Helen Young, Oregon Agricultural College 
Corvallis, Ore. (594 net words; two 
errors) 

Lucile Kratky, South High School, Omaha, 
Nebr. (570 net words; four errors) 
(Information about the competent Typist certifi- 
cate was given in the April and June issues.) 

a, 


O. A. T. Club Prizes 
Gold Ring 
Elizabeth M. Eisennach, Elliott Commercial 
School, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Gold Pin 
Minnie Kaufmann, Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls, New York City 
Norine Major, Caldwell High School, Cald- 
well, Idaho 
Silver Pin 
Jessie Thompson, Idaho Technical Institute, 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Ruth Bidding, High School, Sunbury, Pa 
Bronze Pin 


Hertha Gerber, Ortenville 
Ortonville Minn. 


High School, 
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Mary Halperin, High School, Hamilton, Ohio 

Allie B. Peterson, High School, Litchfield, 
Minn. 

Irine Huffnagle, Good Shepherd Convent, 
Omaha, Nebr 

Helen Mae Sheridan, St. Mary’s School, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Helen Taylor, Greensburg High School, 
Greensburg, Pa. 

\ugusta E. Glander, West Bend, Wis. 

Jessie E. Eyres, Goelz Business College, 
Pensacola, Fla 

jessie Smith, Idaho Technical Institute, 
Pocatello, Idaho 

Margaret Westmeyer, Notre Dame Academy, 
lroledo, Ohio , 

Albert Becker, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, III. 

Joseph Grieble, St. Mary’s School, Altoona, 
a. 

Gertrude A, Brown, Tuckerton High School, 
Tuckerton, N. J. 

Edna Ebel, Mankato Commercial College, 
Mankato, Minn 

Irene Chapman, Albuquerque High School, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 

Raymond Hesla, Red Wing Seminary, Red 
Wing, Minn. 

Hattie O'Neil, St. Mary’s Academy, Dover, 
N, i. 

Helen Egan, St. Louis School, Lowell, Mass. 

Verna Hansen, High School, Arco, Idaho 

Andrew Fiebiger, St. Agnes Commercial 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Catalina Palerm, Arecibo High School, 
Arecibo, P. R. 

Agnes Carlson, High School, Gwinn, Mich. 

Edith Rupp, Bismarck High School, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

Alice Wolsfelt, St. Joseph’s School, Aurora, 
Ill 


Esther Markham, Ursuline Academy, Paola, 
Kans. 

Katherine Pulford, Savanna Township High 
School, Savanna, III. 


Honorable Mention 


Elizabeth M. Eisennach, Elliott Commercial! 
School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Anna Malinki, Vocational School, West 
Allis, Wis. 

Rose Lipinski, Vocationa School, Wes 
Allis, Wis. 

Anna Mundigler, Vocational School, West 
Allis, Wis. 

Maude Cash, Lockport Township High 
School, Lox kp rt, Ill 

Margaret Newman, Sacred Heart Academy, 
Regina, Sask., Can 

Florence Spann, St. Gertrude Commercial 
School, Gardenville, Md 

Alexander Graham, Hardwick 
Hardwick, Vt 


Academy, 


100° ; ( lubs 


Julia A Nolan, Ortonville High School, 
Ortonville, Mi i 
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Una M. Hart, Lite 
field, Minn. 
Helen L. Campbell, High School, Greensburg, 
> 
a. 

St. John’s School, Jordan, Minn. 

H. S. Hutzell, Coraopolis High Schoo 
Coraopolis, Pa 

Lillian M. Kieke, Albuquerque High School 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 

St. Mary’s School, Scranton, Pa. 

Rev. Leo Hansen, St. Martin's . Colleg 
Lacey, Wash. 

Frances L. Saunders, Ridgewood High Schoo 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Sr. St. Jean du Cenacle, St. Louis Schoo 
Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs. B. W. Madden, Hebrew Technica 
School for Girls, New York City 

Sr. M. St. Laurene e, Good She phe rd Convent 
Omaha, Nebr 

Helen L. Campbell, Green 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Sr. M. Octavia, Incarnate Word Academy, 
Alamo Heights, San Antonio, lex 

Elizabeth Hornick, Fairmont High School, 
Fairmont, Minn. 

Wm. L. Einolf, Nazareth High School, 
Nazareth, Pa. 

Ida C. Goelz, Pensacola, Fla 

Anne McOmber, Southern Illinois Norma 
University, Carbondale, III 

Kathryn E. Abel, Tuckerton High School, 
Tuckerton, N. J 

Wilkes-Barre High School, Wilkes-Barre, P 

Srs. of St. Francis, St. Philomena School, 
Chicago, III. 

Elizabeth C. Harnack, Lockport Township 
High School, Lockport, III 

Clara L. Hellicksen, Red Wing Seminary 
Red Wing, Minn 

Sacred Heart Academy, Regina, Sask., Can 

Hazel Calkins, Little Wolf High School 
Manawa, Minn. 

L. A. Crocker, Vocational School, West 
Allis, Wis. 

Mildred A. Wetmore, Idaho Technical Insti 
tute, Pocatello, Idaho 

Kathleen Healy, Brown's Business College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dominican Sisters, St. Joseph’s School, Bay 
( ity, Mich. 

Sr. M. Calasanctia, St. Agne 
School, St. Paul, Minn 

Sr. Cordelia, St. Mary’s School, Scranton, I’ 

Benedi tine sisters, ot Theresa's Parochia 
Scl ool, Westphalia, Kans 

Sr. M. Rose, St. Joseph's School, Garrett, | 

Laura J. Kunz, Arecibo High School, Arecibo 


High School, Litch 


sburg HigR School 


_ommer! 


P. R 

Sr. M. Eunice, Sacred Heart School, Freepor 
Minn. 

Gena Ostby, Bismarck High School, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 


Sr. M. Francella, Sacred Heart School, St 
Paul Minn. 

Sr. M. Eulalia, Ursuline Academy, Paol 
Kans 

Rk. E. Plymate, Ell 


Wheeling, W. \ 
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Association 


Philadelphia, April 1-3 


The Gregg Round Table 
Freeman P. Taylor, Chairman 


NVIDENTLY the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel management's idea of a Gregg 
Round Table was that a small group 

f people would get around a small table 
nd have a nice little conversation. They did 
%t know that a Gregg Round Table was in 
itself a whole convention. A little parlor 
ipable of seating exactly sixteen persons was 
rst assigned to it. Finally, through the ef- 
rts of the chairman, Mr. Freeman P. Tay- 
or, another room, seating about one hundred 


seventy-five, was placed at their disposal, and 
is, too, very shortly proved entirely inade- 


juate, and the door of it reminded one of a 
subway kiosk during the rush hours. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF 
SHORTHAND TEACHERS 

The first paper was by Mr. James C. Reed, 
professor of commercial education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, “Professional Training 
of Shorthand Teachers.”’ Mr. Reed reviewed 
the situation with regard to the present 
status of shorthand teachers throughout the 
country. He deplored the fact that the re- 
ports of the state normal schools of the coun- 
try showed a falling off from 25 per cent to 50 
per cent in the enrollment of students enter- 
ing for teachers’ training. He called attention 
to the large number of teachers that are leav- 
ing the schools to enter business. 

Mr. Reed then reviewed the work of many 
of the large universities in which a well de- 
fined commercial course witich has for its pur- 
pose the training of commercial teachers is 
already established. Included in these are the 
University of California, the University of 
Pittsburgh, the University of New York, and 
others. The State Department of Education 
in Pennsylvania, he said, had promised to 
issue certificates to teach in the high schools 
to those who complete the course in the 
Pittsburgh University—a step in the right 
direction. He thinks that the course 
should be four years in length, but that at 
present no one would take it—that under 
present conditions it is useless to offer it. 





Mr. Reed was rather doubtful about 
whether or not universities would offer two- 
year teacher training courses for commercial 
teachers. It is against their policies and 
traditions 

The idea of a teacher training course is 
to give the teacher-student an opportunity 
actually to teach under the guidance and crit 
icism of an expert teacher You cannot 
establish a school for training commercial 
teachers by tacking a business college course 
onto a normal school 

Mr. Reed criticized the shorthand teacher 
training as at present given—merely making 
it part of the course intended for the train 
ing of stenographers. 

He then discussed the differences between 
professional training and the training which 
prepares for doing a definite kind or work, 
such as, for example, performing the work 
of a bookkeeper, an accountant, or a short 
hand writer. He said 

Ihe teacher’s task is not so much the ac- 
quisition of knowledge as it is the impartation 
of it. So long as we are content to keep our 
mental acquisitions in our own possession we 
are not teachers. The gaining of wisdom 
may make one a scholar, but it will never make 
him a teacher. In order to be a teacher on 
must have a passion to make scholars of oth 
ers. A subject which we have studied for 
years presents an altogether different aspect 
to beginners. It requires imagination to 
understand their perplexities and to visualize 
their problems from their viewpoint. 

In conclusion Mr. Reed made a powerful 
plea for a greater study of psychology. ‘‘Psy- 
chology,” he said, ‘‘can never be a substitute 
for high scholarship. For the highest success 
the teacher needs both psychology and schol- 
arship.”’ 


“SHORTHAND IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 
AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS" 

This was the subject of an address by Mr. 
G.*P. Eckels, of Philadelphia, formerly pro- 
fessor of business administration at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Mr. Eckels stressed 
the importance of the work that is now being 
done in these schools and its growing pop 


ularity, and pointed out that it was of equal 
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importance to the private school. ‘The 
junior high school has come to stay,”’ he said, 
“and it is necessary that we meet the issue 
and make adjustment as soon as possible.”’ 
He quoted from the resolutions recently 
adopted by the Association of Academic 
Principals of New York State, as follows: 

The 8-4 scheme of school organization has 
no longer any excuse for being and should be 
replaced at once by the 6-3-3 plan. The 
junior high school should have a course of 
study thoroughly adapted to the peculiar 
needs of children in early adolescence, a course 
that should include vocational education, 
general science, business methods and business 
mathematics, general social science of an 
elementary grade, and a foreign language 
as an elective. 

The function of vocational education 
should be clarified to the end that its peda- 
gogical, psychological, anthropological, and 
sociological significance may be fully under- 
stood and properly emphasized. There is no 
intrinsic opposition between cultural train- 
ing and vocational training. 


“These resolutions,” he continued, “are 
substantiated by comments and quotations 
from educational authorities, which cannot 
leave any doubt as to their timeliness. Con- 
cretely the question is: Shall shorthand be 
included in the course of study of either the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth grades? My answer 
is emphatically yes, and preferably in the 
eighth year."’ He then gave his reasons for 
this: 

First, it conforms to the purpose and in- 
tent of the junior high school organization: 
namely, that the junior high school would 
lessen the mortality at the end of the eighth 
year. Also because of the interest manifested 
by students of this age and that it is adapted 
to a greater socialization in education. It 
would permit of a trying-out process without 
affecting the completion of any course in the 
senior high school. 

Second, that many of the subjects of the 
older type of seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
subjects have lost their vitality so far as ap- 
pealing to the student, and any one or several 
of them could be dropped for a year without 
impairing the final work on these subjects. 


He pointed out as an example the subject 
of penmanship. ‘Business men are telling us 
that many of the students cannot write. 
This condition is due, I believe, to an over- 
prolongation of the subject, which dulls all 
appreciation and interest and is lacking in 
motivation. The condition is being improved 
by modern methods of teaching penmanship.”’ 
He thought if this subject were dropped for a 


year, students would return to it with re 
newed enthusiasm. This introduced the 
third reason: 


Third, in substituting shorthand for pen- 
manship we get, in addition to the ability to 
record thought (which is the chief purpose of 
penmanship), a training in phonetics and 
spelling, and much of the muscular move- 
ment and control of the hand developed by, 
and valuable in, longhand writing. Vo- 
cabulary building is another advantage. The 
knowledge of sentence structure and fa- 
miliarity with good literature add to the ad- 
vantages. The development of seeing, hear- 
ing, analysis, and memory, the power to dis- 
criminate, the ability to make quick decisions, 
supplemented by a practical working knowl- 
edge of syntax and punctuation, all contrib- 
ute valuable educational factors. Summing 
these up as Miss Elizabeth Adams has done: 

The pupil has gained in English a good 
working vocabulary which he can spell 
correctly. He has learned to apply 
the rules of punctuation and syntax. He 
has gained a skill of practical value that 
empowers him if necessary to provide 
for a living, or, if he is to continue his 
education, a valuable agency for doing 
so. He has the skill that may be of in- 
finite service applied to any subject, plus 
specific skillin shorthand. The pupil has 
gained through a fine coérdination of 
mind and body a certain poise or power 
of endurance well worth while. 

All of these things are acquired without in 
any way affecting the conclusion of any high 
school course. You are thinking, perhaps, 
that no eighth grade boy or girl has the ma- 
turity or ability to do stenographic work. I 
want to make it clear that the junior high 
school should no more think of turning out 
such pupils as stenographers than it would 
of turning out a finished product in any of the 
other courses, such as bookkeeping, mechan- 
ics, and the like. Where the junior high 
school attempts to do this it is acting directly 
in Opposition to the thing for which the junior 
high school was created. There are three 
things that must be avoided in organizing a 
junior high school. First, it must not be made 
a finishing school. Second, it is not intended 
that these schools should get together the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils and 
give them the traditional courses for these 
grades. Third, the training and education 
must be correlated to meet the needs and in- 
terests of the pupils of these grades. 

We have been slaves to tradition in educa- 
tion, but the time has come to break the 
shackles of these traditional forces, and to re- 
vise, eliminate, or substitute the things which 
shall best meet the conditions under which we 
are now living. 


Mz. Eckels brought out clearly the value 
of shorthand in its relation to personal ef- 
ficiency. 
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In industry, trade, and profession, we are 
scrapped continuously thousands of 
; dollars’ worth of equipment because some- 
ng else has come to do more efficient serv- 
The typewriter, I dare say, would not 
have come to the recognition it now has, had 
t been left to the educator to determine its 
lue. Now, however, we find in many of 
e best high schools and junior high schools 
is subject offered as an elective, not only 
to commercial students, but to students of all 
ourses. This is due, as I see it, to the rec- 
ognition of how the efficiency of the individual 
is increased by its use. Why, then, should 
we not turn from the laborious method of 
| recording personal data for the more efficient 
ethod —shorthand. After all, this 
to me personally is the most im- 
portant reason for substituting 
1 year of stenography for a 
ir of penmanship if time 
for both of these is not avail- 
ible. It will enable an 
eighth grade boy or girl to 
cord after a year’s work 
from four to five times as 
many words a minute as 
he is able to record by 
nghand. It would fur- 
ther lead to the writing of 
iny things which are 
now ordinarily left to the 
memory of many in sub- 
ordinate positions, which 
ire forgotten and lead to 
confusion. In any walk of 
life it is a labor-saving device. 
“The next question,” said 
Mr. Eckles, “which would probably 
arise in the discussion of the 
subject is: Shall the short 
hand that is taught in the 
junior high schools be the same in content and 
I should say yes and po. The 
same in content of fundamentals, but not 
the same in purpose or extent of develop 
ment. If I may the content of 
a junior high school course in stenography, 


seeing 


purpose? 


suggest 


it is: 


First, teach the alphabet; second, simple 
words, observing the order of frequency of 
dccurrence; and third, simple phrases. In 
teaching these much emphasis should be 
placed upon the penmanship of shorthand, 
including such penmanship drills and exer- 
cises as will develop facility and ease in writ- 
ing, but never with a thought of speed. After 
the pupil has acquired a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the subjects, he should be encouraged 
to make free use of it in all of his school work, 
even in the shop. 


MR. GREGG’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Gregg’s subject was “The Changing 
View of Shorthand.” 


He began by pointing 
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out that, in all the long history of shorthand, 
the esteem in which the art was held and the 
mental attitude of the public towards it had 
been governed largely 

and political conditions. 


by social, religious, 

Each period of the 
art showed this clearly,eand he, therefore, 
thought it well to begin with a brief historical 
account of the origin and development of the 
art of brief writing. 

He gave the alphabet and illustrations of the 
system invented by Marcus Tullius Tiro, 
63 B. C., and described in an interesting way 
the methods employed in reporting 


Cicero and the other orators of 
Rome. The high esteem in 
which the art was held at 
that time was indicated by 


the fact that several of the 
Roman Emperors were 
proud of their skill as short 
hand writers. The early 
Christian Church recog 
nized the art, Pope Clement, 
in 169 A. D., appointing 
official shorthand writers for 
each division of the Church. 
Then came the Dark Ages, 
when shorthand was p: oscribed 
and was regarded as one of the 
“black Some of its prac 
titioners were put to death, so that 
shorthand had its martyrs. 
The shorthand 
came in 1588 when Dr. 
Timothy Bright published his ‘‘Charac- 
terie,"’ which he dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth. In the early days of modern shorthand 
the chief purpose of the art was the reporting 
of sermons and the many theological discus 


arts.” 


revival of 


sions which were then absorbing the thoughts 
of the people. At this point Mr. Gregg il 
lustrated on the blackboard many of the spe 
cial abbreviations and arbitrary signs which 
Some of 
them were so highly amusing that they were 
greeted with prolonged laughter. Among 
other things he showed what Charles Dickens 
meant in his description in David Copper 
field of his efforts to learn shorthand when he 
spoke of the “changes that were rung upon 
dots” by placing on the board a series of dots 
arranged in various positions in a purely ar 
bitrary way in the older systems to express 
certain phrases. 

Coming down to later times, Mr. Gregg 


were used for Biblical expressions. 
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then described the tremendous zeal with which 
‘“*Phonography”’ was propagated from 1840 to 
1854 both in England and in the United States. 
It was looked upon by many of its devoted 
supporters as a means of regenerating the 
world. The statemgnt that at one time the 
Rev. Oliver Dyer had a class of five hundred 
students in Tremont Temple, Boston, in the 
early morning hours created surprise. Mr. 
Gregg then read the statement by Mr. Dyer 
at a reporters’ association some years ago in 
which he said that, although he had taught 
at least ten thousand people in that way, not 
one in a hundred made any practical use of 
it. 

Following this “missionary stage,”’ short- 
hand settled down as a professional business 
for the reporting of the proceedings in the law 
courts. Graham, Munson, and others de- 
veloped this side of the art almost to the ex- 
clusion of all else, and it became a highly 
technical study. Then in the seventies came 
the typewriter, and with the coming of the 
typewriter the art entered upon a broader 
figld of usefulness and became one of the most 
important instruments in the facilitation of 
business. The full measure of its usefulness 
in that field was not realized until the great 
war. 

Mr. Gregg believes that the art is now en- 
tering upon a still broader field: that it is 
going to become a part of the education of 
every child. Already it was being taught ex- 
perimentally in many of the grade schools, 
in some cases as low as the fifth grade. The 
teachers are delighted with the results ac- 
complished—not so much as to shorthand it- 
self, but in the mental and language develop- 
ment of the students. He read some ex- 
tracts from letters received from teachers 
showing the fine results secured in this di- 
rection. Shorthand quickened the thought 
impulses, promoted concentration, developed 
an interest in words and their meanings, cre- 
ated a deSire for self-expression; in addition 
to this it could be correlated with ordinary 
penmanship with splendid effect. Best of all, 
the children were intensely interested in the 
subject. 

The teaching of shorthand in this way 
should be viewed as educational and not merely 
as vocational. If the students went on and 
used shorthand as a business, well and good. 
That clear distinction should be kept in mind. 
Shorthand learned in this way in the grades 
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would be enormously helpful to the studen 
in thei high school and « oll ge courses later 
that is so obvious that it is surprising th 
great value of it has not been more fully 
prec iated in the past. 

This is “the changing view of shorthand 
at this time, as he saw it. 


‘CAN BUSINESS BE PROFESSIONAL? 


In a scholarly address on this subject Dr 
John F. Forbe s, of the Rochester Business 
Institute, pointed out clearly that unless busi 
ness is professional it is immoral. He traced 
business from its inception in history. ‘Th 
ancient Hebrew despised business,”’ he said. 
“The Persians hold commerce to be a school of 
lies. The Greek word for retail trader meant 
the same as falsifier. Aristotle censured re 
tail trade. The Romans condemned business 
Cicero went so far as to say that no one could 
be proficient as a merchant without lying.”’ 
And so on down the corridors of history busi 
ness has been considered a sort of piracy 
Most of us nowadays who daily face the piracy 
of the profiteers are willing to admit that con 
ditions have not changed, and while Dr 
Forbes said nothing about the justification 
for the contempt in which business was held 
in early history, we can find justification for it 
to-day. 

Then he contrasted this condition with 
professional men, such as lawyers, doctors, 
and ministers. ‘Professional men are praised 
rather than despised. Why such regard for 
the professional person and such prejudice 
against the man in business? Before we an- 
swer these questions let us take up another 
one which is vital to the two we have already 
considered; namely, the moral question. It 
would be better to call it a question of right 
and wrong.” 

He defined right action as something that is 
done for the benefit of others regardless of 
one’s own individual gratification or in- 
dulgence; a wrong action as one that is done 
for one’s own individual gratification or in- 
dulgence without regard to the good of others. 
_ Now it will be seen that if these two defini- 
tions are correct, there can be no moral life at 
all except in relation to the common good. 
If we go back to our first question which we 
left unanswered, as to why business has been 
despised throughout the ages, we shall be 
obliged to say that it was because business ac- 
tions had not always been performed with the 
good of the other fellow in view, but on the 
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gence of the individual business man 
other words, business has felt itself freed 
ym the moral law and entitled to get what 
e individual himself wanted without re- 
ird to the harm that would follow the in 
vidual with whom he was transacting busi- 


He shows d how sharp prat tices in business 
nd following the trite but immoral injunc- 
ion, “‘Business is business,"’ had at different 
times been considered a virtue—particularly 
y those who had benefited from the trans- 
ictions. rhe ethical spirit did not enter 
into it. They approved of trying to beat the 
her fellow at the end of the bargain. 


Dr. Forbes in a powerful argument then 
went on to show that such practices were not 
nly highly immoral and indefensible, but 
that from the practical viewpoint of good 
business, were bad. He could have showed 
that the present tendency in all big business 
is toward democracy instead of adhering to 
the old regime of autocracy—a sharing of the 
benefits of an organization not only with 
those who help to produce, but with those who 
consume—for the common good. 


The respect we have for the professional 
man, therefore, is based upon the moral law, 
the law of right and wrong, the law which re- 
quires any individual who would do right in 
the world to act for the good of the world 
regardless of his own individual selfishness. 
We will never solve our business problems 
through the auspices of a legislature or en- 
acting the law. 


Dr. Forbes then applied his conclusions to 
the professionof shorthand writing and teach- 
ing. 


Do the stenographers and teachers of this 
country understand that they must ultimately 
answer that question and must answer it 
“Yes,"’ if they are to be recognized as profes- 
sional workers? Fortunately it is possible now 
for a stenographer to get the technical training 
in high schools, private commercial schools, 
and even in a considerable number of col- 
leges and universities. Stenography has been 
made a regular subject of study in several 
universities, and in addition to the regular 
stenographic technique students also secure a 
thorough-going knowledge of English and such 
other cultural studies as are important to 
make them thoroughly efficient in their work. 
When this foundation is fully recognized and 
secured, if the professional spirit is added to 
it, the spirit which we have been illustrating 
in the preceding paragraphs, then stenography 
will be regarded as professional. 
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he Gregg Round Table passed resolutions 
on the death of Rutherford, the first 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand in the United 
States, and the following telegram was sent 
to Mrs. Rutherford: 


t 


Frank 


rhe heartfelt sympathy of the Gregg Roun 


lable of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
\ssociation is extended to you in your great 


bereavement. Resolutions moved by Mr 
1 unanimously. 


Gregg and adopted 
Freeman P. Taylor, Chairman. 


oO 


The Pitman Round Table 
Harold D. Warner, Chairman 
rRNHE Pitman group got 
was altogether an excellent program 
as it dealt especially with problems 

that were of interest to teachers. 


Mr. Harold D. Warner, of the 
High School, Washington, D. C 
man, read an excellent paper on the subject 
“Special Helps in Teaching Shorthand,”’ 
many of which could be applied with advan 
tage to the teaching of any system of short 
hand. His and 
aroused profitable discussion 

per. Fe 3a 
Business College, Washington, D. C., 
“How to Teach Wordsigns,” 
made suggestions equallv valuable in teach 


together what 


Eastern 
the chai 


paper was constructive, 
Harmon, principal of Strayer’s 
dis- 
cussed and 
ing the words of all systems. 


How to Increase the Shorthand Vocabu 
lary of the Pupil” was a paper by Mr. Edward 
R. Loveland, West Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, which was timely and strikes at the 
heart of real proficiency in shorthand writing 


Other papers were “Early Steps in Phras- 
ing,” and “Inside Tips on Shorthand from the 
Outside.”” The latter paper was by Dr. A. L. 
Howard, head of the Department of Business 
Practice at the Business High School, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Dr. Howard isnot a shorthand writer 
himself and discussed the subject purely as 
an abstract problem. 


J. Graham Sexton, of New York, read a 
paper on “The Value of Shorthand Nomen- 
clature in Teaching,”’ which brought back to 
the writer’s mind his own early struggles with 
petoid, cheloid, tetoid and the endless and 
meaningless naming of every hook and crook 


in Graham shorthand. The question arose 
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then, as it does now—what is the use? Weeks 
and months are consumed in learning compli- 
cated names which bear no relation whatever 
to the sounds. Possibly as much time is 
necessary to learn an elaborate nomenclature, 
such as that advocated by Mr. Sexton, as 
would be required to get a good working 
knowledge of a simpler system of shorthand. 
The student has enough problems under 
the most favorable conditions without being 
forced to drag around a lot of useless impedi- 
menta. 

Mr. L. B. Matthias, of the Bridgeport; Con 
necticut, High School, showed in his paper on 
“The Function and Checking of Home Work” 
that this factor of the teacher’s work could 
be made to yield excellent results. He 
pointed out how the teacher could conserve 
his own time and forces and still, at the same 
time, secure the maximum of results on the 


part of the student. 


Typewriting Round Table 
; Rose L. Fitz, Chairman 
HE Typewriting Round Table, under 
the chairmanship of Miss Rose L. Fritz, 
Rose L. Fritz School, New York City, 
was one of the most interesting of the con- 
vention. 

“Elementary Typewriting’’ was discussed 
by Miss Gertrude Craig, Simmons College, 
Boston. Miss Craig traced the steps of her 
instruction in elementary typing, laying 
special emphasis on the handling of the 
machine, thumb work, correct technique, and 
so on. She condemned most emphatically 
the practice of many teachers of correcting 
work at their desks while students were work- 
ing out the exercises. “The teacher should be 
able to type,” she said, “in front of the 
students.” She said it was her practice to 
work along with the students, as much was 
to be learned from imitation. During the 
first two weeks she corrects the papers herself, 
but after that the work of correcting is done 
by the students themselves, supervised by 
five girls of the class, who have been selected 
because of their fitness for the work. The 
aim of this plan is to inculcate self-reliance 
and the ability to discover and correct errors 
without supervision. She advocates teachers’ 
making a complete plan of each lesson before 
going into the typewriting room. She 
thinks that there is altogether too much 


correction and too little preparation on the 
part of the teacher. 


Her conclusions were fundamentally sound. 
Miss Craig's work is with students in a college 
where the students are either graduates of 
high schools or college graduates. Five 
periods a week are given typewriting instruc 
tion, thirty-two weeks in the year. 

“Advanced Typewriting’’ was discussed by 
Mrs. Florence B. Heiser, of Bliss College, 
Columbus, Ohio. She told of her special 
war work classes and how these were organ- 
ized to get the maximum results in the mini- 
mum of time. This was accomplished by 
concentrating the work on the keyboard— 
memorizing it before any work of writing was 
done. She presented several very interesting 
mnemonics to assist in this. The second- 
finger keys of the left hand were memorized 
by starting with d, then e, and finally c. This 
wrote dec, which suggested the word deceive. 
The first finger of the right hand started 
with j, then u, then m. This suggested the 
word jump. 

Harold H. Smith’s paper, ““Typewriting 
Teaching That Teaches,”’ was transferred from 
the Gregg Round Table to the general Type- 
writing Round Table. He confined his remarks 
almost entirely to the solution of a practical 
problem in skill development which had 
confronted him in his teaching experience. 
A series of graphs showed how a sub-nor- 
mal advanced class had been able within 
a ten weeks’ period to reach normality 
through competition with a supernormal 
intermediate class which, at the outset, was 
regularly surpassing it. 

The relation of accuracy to skill develop- 
ment was thoroughly obvious when con- 
sidered from either the class or individual 
records. One of the most interesting graphs 
was that of a student who through intelligent 
mental and manual coatrol advanced from 
forty to seventy-five words per minute net 
during the ten weeks. The startling gains 
in speed were made simultaneously with 
superior control of accuracy, and there was 
not a single setback in speed during the 

entire period. 

Mr. Smith emphasized the necessity of 
competition through daily and weekly com- 
petitive tests, and explained his method of 
marking papers and keeping individual 
and class-record sheets. 
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(he Idea Exchange 


If you have found a time- or effort-saving way—or a unique way— 
of doing your work, tell the department about it briefly, succinctly. Your 
idea may be of value to thousands of others. Those whose suggestions ere 
printed will be entitled to a twelve months’ extension of their subscription. 








\laking Sure the Information Is Right 
A the mal to the contract sent through 


the mail by a broker is a slip which 
emphasizes the need for having the cus- 
tomer’s full name on it. The slip reads: 

On the line marked “applicant,” please 
write your name in ink, in full; thus: 

Edwin M. Robinson 

A signature with the initials only will delay 
the treatment of your application. 

Invariably the signature is more legibly 
written than it would otherwise be, the broker 
says. 

Lining Up Your Paper for a Correction 


When a letter or other typewritten copy 
is to be re-inserted in the machine, the uncer- 
tainty of starting in the exact position—that 
is, letter under letter—can be eliminated by 
sighting over an “lor “i”. Adjust the paper 
so that these letters are exactly over the line 
on the scale, and your position will be correct. 
To be sure your paper is in at the same angle, 
move the carriage along the line and see that 
it brings the line in proper touch with the 
scale at beginning and end.—JLorraine L. 
Sinton, Chicago, Jil. 


When the Type Sticks 

When the type of your machine “piles,” 
just put your fingers underneath the type 
bars and lift them up, instead of pushing them 
down from the top. This will prevent your 
hands becoming soiled and the paper being 
spotted unless you stop to wash, them before 
taking it out of the machine.—Pedro Zottele, 
Iquique, Chile, S. A. 
A Pad to Keep Small Papers from 

Slipping 

When typewriting names on gummed labels 
about one inch square, I use this method to 
solve the problem of keeping the labels from 
slipping around: 

I roll about ten sheets of ordinary sized 
paper into the machine till the tops project 


about an inch above the platen. Then, 
holding down the edges against the platen, 
I continue turning until the bottom edges 
come through the machine. With a few small 
seals | fasten the bottom of the roll, and this 
forms a continuous roll of paper around the 
platen. 

This pad uses up the extra space around the 
platen and gives the label no room to slip.— 


Helen Erickson, Duluth, Minn. 
Cleaning Your Eraser 

If you want your eraser to rub out clean, 
keep a little piece of sand paper in your 
desk. Just rub it onto the worn and dirty 
parts of the eraser to freshen it up and you'll 
be surprised to see that your eraser has be- 
gun life anew.—Laura Newfield, New York 
City. 
Counting Telegrams While Taking the 

Notes 

When I take a night or a day letter from 
dictation—and our business necessitates many 
such communications—I draw four vertical 
lines on my notebook page. Each line, 
therefore has five spaces. I then write one 
word in each space. By counting the lines 
and multiplying the total by five, I can im- 
mediately notify my employer if he shows in- 
dications of dictating more than the limit 
of fifty words.—Anna Gutfriend, Detroit, Mich. 

Ruling Forms 

I find it convenient in making up mimeo- 
graph forms where amounts later are to be 
put under columns opposite names of articles, 
etc., to draw a line under every third item, 
instead of under each. When lines are single 
spaced it dazzles the eye and sometimes 
makes it difficult, without the aid of a ruler, 
to know just what line the number should 
be placed against. When the lines are three 
spaces apart it is easier to locate the article 
against which you desire to write.—Arthur 
L. du Saire, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 
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(he Shorthand Reporter- 


4 Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chic-go, /!/ 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. 

if problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. 


If you have learned of a 





If you encoun- P 
To Give means to Receive. } 
‘ 





What to Write 


“IREQUENTLY the question is asked: 
“What shall I write?’ There seems 
to be an impression that some things 

occur in court which should not be written. 
It is not for the shorthand reporter to say 
what shall go into the record. It is his duty 
to make a record of what is said. It is the 
duty or part of the attorneys and the judge 
to say for the record the things they ought to 
say in order to make a proper record of the 
ction they are undertaking. 

“shorthand reporter” 
He should report 
There is some dis- 


he expression sug- 
gests the reporter's duties. 
in shorthand what is said. 
cussion in the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
\ssociation as to what a shorthand reporter 
should be called. Some say ‘official short- 
hand reporter,” some “court reporter,” some 
“law reporter,’ some ‘“‘official stenographer,”’ 
and so on. Whatever the term should be, in 
this particular article we shall call him a short- 
hand reporter. 


The shorthand reporter can’t take the in- 
itiative in the trial of a case. It seems, if he 
could, the cases would be better tried, because 
there are some lawyers who have greater abil- 
ity in getting business than they have as 
lawyers to take care of it after they get it. 
Che shorthand reporter can’t embellish a re- 
port in any way to make it more interesting 
or more descriptive, but he can and should 


make a full record of the proceedings. 


PRELIMINARIES AND FORMAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS OFTEN OMITTED 


Now there are things that a shorthand re- 
porter need not take, in spite of what I have 
just said, and a few types of proceedings he 
need not report will be suggested. We will 
first take the official reporting as done in many 


of the smaller cities and towns. It is often 








unnecessary to take the examination of ven- 
their fitness to serve as 


iremen to ascertain 
jurors. It is often unnecessary to take the 
opening statements of counsel to the jury. It 
is often unnecessary to take the arguments 
of counsel to the jury, and where the instruc- 
tions of the court are written it is often un- 
You 
will notice I have said in each case, “Tt is often 
unnecessary.’’ The reporter will have to de- 
termine when it is necessary and when it is 
not, either by learning the custom prevailing 
in the locality where he reports, or by asking 
the attorneys in each case what should and 
what should not be transcribed of the various 
phases or divisions of the case at bar. 


necessary to report those instructions. 


As a further example of what not to take, 
it is seldom that motions are reported. Be- 
fore a case is at issue there are often motions, 
some so minor and perfunctory that they may 
be disposed of in a few minutes, and some so 
complicated and vital that it may take days 
to dispose of them, and the disposing of them 
may affect the progress of the case in a vital 
manner. Appeals may be taken from the de- 
cisions on motions, or other important re- 
sults obtained. Regardless of what the mo- 
tion is or how serious the consequences may 
be, the proceedings with relation to it are sel- 
dom if ever reported. This applies in a gen- 
eral way to the practice in the small towns, 
but in the cities, particularly the larger cities, 
the practice is quite different, although dif- 
fering in each locality and with each case. 
All of the types of proceedings which I said 
earlier it was often unnecessary to report 
may be required to be reported. In the ma- 
jority of cases in the larger cities a sten- 
ographic report is made of the examination 
of veniremen, the opening statements of 
the arguments of the 


counsel counsel to 
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jury, and, very frequently, the instructions 
of the court. It won’t take any reporter 
very long to find out what he should do in 
this respect when he has located himself in 
the position. 


WHERE TO EXERCISE JUDGMENT 


There are occasions when the reporter does 
exercise some judgment and omit or add to a 
record, but this exercise of judgment is re- 
stricted to certain conditions and circum- 
stances. A matter that is obviously outside 
of the record certainly may be omitted. For 
instance, in the middle of the examination 
of the witness, the Court may say, “Mr. 
Bailiff, it is too hot in here. Open the win- 
dow.” I never could see any reason for put- 
ting such a remark in the record, although 
there might be some justification for doing so. 
Suppose something of importance happened 
right after that statement by the Court, and 
as a means of finding that particular thing the 
attorney should say to the reporter, “‘Read 
that statement right after the Court told the 
bailiff to open the window,” or if the record 
were written up and the attorney was looking 
for a particular statement which immediately 
followed that remark by the Court, he 
might not be able readily to locate the state- 
ment he was looking for if not able to find 
that remark of the Court because it was not 
in the record. This, however, does not seem 
to me to be a sufficient reason for putting in a 
remark wholly foreign to the proceedings. 

And the reporter does have some license to 
correct errors in English, but this license is 
restricted. Many reporters adopt the prac- 
tice of correcting any mistakes in English 
on the part of the attorney or the Court but 
not on the part of the witness. Everything 
that is said by the witness has a certain sug- 
gestive power, and no one can weigh that pow- 
er of suggestion on the minds of the jury. 
Therefore the reporter has little or no right 
to change the remarks of the witness to make 
them read more smoothly or for any other 
reason. 

Often a lawyer will start to ask a question 
and then say, “Strike that out.’’ Now it 
might seem to be perfect nonsense to leave 
such a remark in the record, but that is not 
the case. Here again the power of suggestion 
has important bearing perhaps on the whole 
trial. This trick, if we may call it that, is 





resorted to very frequently by skillful at 
torneys to tell the witness something which 
the rules of evidence did not permit the lawyer 
to tell the witness. Suppose the lawyer said 
these words in asking a question: “After 
arriving at your destination did you see a man 
by the name of Robertson?—Strike that out 
After arriving at your destination whom did 
you see?”’ This particular question gives the 
witness perhaps some unimportant informa- 
tion by reminding him that he saw Robert- 
son, or it may be very important, but the 
type of question shows how valuable informa- 
tion can be given a witness and how the re- 
sults of the case may be entirely changed 
through that improper method of practice 
which should be fully recorded in the tran- 
script of the case. It would be a serious 
matter to omit any such remark from the rec- 
ord. There are numerous other reasons con- 
trolling, but at the same time it is proper at 
times to omit similar remarks, depending 
upon the nature of the hearing and the cir- 
cumstances of the case. This, experience 
and judgment will have to decide for you. 


In this last paragraph I have used the 
words “Strike that out,”’ which is arather com- 
mon expression in the trial of a case. We will 
assume a lawyer asks a question. The lawyer 
on the opposing side objects to the question 
and the court sustains the objection. Then 
if the witness makes an answer or part of an 
answer, which he has no right to do in such an 
instance, the opposing attorney will say, “I 
move to strike that out,” and the Court will 
say, “Strike it out.”” That does not mean 
that the reporter is to omit from the record 
the remark of the witness and the following 
remarks of the attorney and the Court. A 
full transcript of the record should be simply 
a history or record of what took place. The 
importance or lack of importance of such a 
statement is measured by the influence the 
answer might have upon the minds of the 
jury even though the jury might be instruct- 
ed they had no right to consider testimony 
which they heard but which was stricken out. 


WISEST TO “TAKE” EVERYTHING 


Having told you that in practically no case 
do you omit or change anything in the rec- 
ord, and having given you several instances 
where you might omit or change the record, I 
now want to say that in case of doubt put 
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down in your notebook everything as it is said. 
If you write out more than you should, the 
criticism you will receive will be mild in com- 
parison to what you might receive if you omit- 
ted a statement which should have been made 
a part of the record. It is not necessary that 
the reason for the making of a statement shall 
be made known to the reporter in order for 
such a statement to appear in the record. 
There are tricks in all trades, except that of 
shorthand reporting! 

Let me further suggest that you should form 
the habit of writing in your notes every- 
thing that is said. That gives you the oppor- 
tunity to ask a lawyer or the Court whether 
it should be written up. Whereas it would not 
do you any good to ask such a question if you 
did not have the statement in your notes. 
Further, if you transcribe a record as you 
think it ought to be transcribed and some- 
one claims that a particular statement which 
you considered unimportant and, therefore, 
omitted from the record, was made in the 
trial, you can very easily add that statement 
by rewriting a portion of the record and thus 
convince your client that it was through no 
lack of shorthand ability that you did not 
transcribe it, but because you felt it had no 
place in the record. 


OUTSIDE OF COURT 


The work of a shorthand reporter includes 
many other kinds of reporting besides strictly 
court proceedings, and the above remarks 
would not apply at all to some other forms of 
reporting. For instance, it would make a 
great deal of difference if a case were heard 
before a judge, without a jury, or if it were 
heard before a referee or master in chancery. 
If you were reporting the proceedings of a 
meeting, on the other hand, the above sug- 
gestions would not apply because your con- 
trolling thought then should be to produce 
a correct transcript that reads smoothly and 
as free from errors in English as possible. 
Of course, under any circumstances you can 
go too far in revising a man’s remarks. Judg- 
ment has to be used. But let it be said if you 
write up a man’s extemporaneous remarks 
just as he says them he is quite likely to deny 
he ever used such language. Use judgment, 


taking into consideration the nature of the 
reporting you are doing. The time for doing 
your editing, however, is when making the 
transcript—not while writing your “take.” 
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The shorthand reporter is expected to get 
what the other fellow missed, and to get it 
verbatim, or better. If you haven't exactly 
what was said, you can’t very well improve 
or very safely guess at it! 


“ 


(4 


Importance of Small Words 
(U) words is tee c in writing the small 


words is the cause of more mistakes 

in transcription than any other one 
thing. In some systems of shorthand, the 
importance of a clear distinction between 
a and the is not sufficiently recognized, a dot 
above the line representing one and a dot on 
the line representing the other—and fre- 
quently it is impossible to observe this dis- 
tinction in rapid writing. 

The Hon. John W. Archbald, in an address 
to the Pennsylvania Shorthand Reporters 
Association, in 1918 (Proceedings, page 26) 
in giving some of his experiences with court 
reporters in his court, said: 

I remember another case where the correct- 
ness of my charge turned on whether I said 


“a loan” or “the loan,”” and you know what 


“a” and “the’’ mean. At least I know, be- 


cause the stenographer in my office all the 
time makes me say “‘the’’ when I said ‘‘a.” 
It all turned on that, whether I said “the 
loan” or “a loan.’’ Of course, I knew what 
I had said in that case, too. | suppose stenog- 
raphers have their trials as well as Judges. 

Writers would do well to practice making 
clear distinctions between all the common 
words. 
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Definition of ‘“‘True Americanism” 


A speech by Senator Warren G. Harding 
at the Annual Dinner of the Ohio 
Society, New York City, January 6, 1920 
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Definition of True Americanism- -|I 
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Definition of True Americanism—III 
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Honorable Mention List 


(Continued from page 500) 

George William Morris, 11 St. 
Everton, Liverpool, England 

Robert W. F. Potter, 4 Rosthwaite Road, 
West Derby, Liverpool, England 

Ada A. Simmons, 137 Van Guilder Terrace, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Priscilla Lane, Florida State College, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Mildred L. Schwartz, 261 Wickenden Street, 
Providence, R. 

Georgia E. Curry, 331 North Saginaw Street, 
Owosso, Mich. 

Mary A. Macklin, Eagles’ Nest, P. 
ford, Ont., Canada 

Marie Revet, Aylmer 
Quebec, Canada 

Takeno Kawasaki, Hilo High School, Hilo, 
Hawaii 

\lexander O. Boyd, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Alma Staples, Chico Business College, Chico, 


Albans, 


I., Brant- 
Convent, Aylmer, 


129 Paterson Avenue, 


Calif. 

Cedric Nater, Central High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Verna Arrol, ‘“‘Chasden” Southchurch Rd., 


Southend-on-Sea, Efigland 
Rena Spinelli, Drake Business College, Pas- 
saic, N. SA 


100% Clubs 


Rutheda A. Hunt, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, III. 

Hazel M. Woodruff, Mills School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Pearl V. Turner, Colorado Springs 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Lenore Myers, Issaquah High School, Issa- 
quah, Wash. 

Catharine Hennessey, Ishpeming 
College, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Sister M. Lucinda, St. Mary’s 

Altoona, Wis. 

Schleisingerville High School, 
ville, Wis. 

Sister M. Anthony, St. Gertrude’s Academy, 
Rio Vista, Calif. 

Mother Louise Henriette, Academy of the 
Sacred Hearts, Kaimuki, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii 

Miss Vera Wilder, Boise High School, Boise, 
Idaho 

Louise D. Chandler, Oakland Technical High 
School, Oakland, Calif. 

Gladys E. Morrill, Greenfield High School, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Immaculate Conception School, Allentown, 


High 


Business 
Academy, 


Schleisinger- 


Pa. 

Miss Anna C. Ryan, Humboldt High School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

B. G. Brush, Burley High School, Burley, 


Idaho 
Angie L. Pulsifer, Edward Little High School, 
Auburn, Maine 


Franciscan Sisters, St. Angela’s Institute, 


Carroll, Iowa 
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Academy of Immaculate Heart of Mary, 


Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 

Ella J. Sundby, Cle Elum High School, Cle 
Elum, Wash. 

Sister Mary Wilberta, St. Francis Commercial 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ida M. Shrode, Fullerton 
Fullerton, Calif. 

Esther Kriewald, Boscobel 
Boscobel, Wis. 

Etha Burnham, Northern Normal & Indus- 
trial School, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Gladstone High School, Gladstone, Mich. 

Benedictine Sisters, St. Wenceslaus School, 
Wahoo, Nebr. 
Marie Benson, Lodi High School, Lodi, Wis. 
Margaret Emstad, Casselton High School, 
Casselton, N. Dak. 
Mary E. Lathrop, Madison 
Madison, Wis. 
Sister St. Theobald, St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sisters of St. Francis, St. Philomena School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Willie George, High School, Caldwell, 
Idaho 

Dominican Sisters, 
Fall River, Mass. 

May G. Lovegren, Washington State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Wash. 

St. Louis School, Lowell, Mass. 

Miss Grace Powell, Junction 
School, Junction City, Kans 

Manasquan High School, 


Junior College, 


High School, 


High School, 


Louis Academy, 


Dominican Academy, 


City High 


Manasquan, 


(To be continued next month) 
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Key to “The Best Choice” 
(For Shorthand plate see page 504.) 


For the benefit of readers who 
are studying without the assist- 
ance of a teacher, we print each 
month the key to one plate. 


To desire and strive to be of some service 
to the world, to aim at doing something which 
shall really increase the happiness and wel- 
fare*s and virtue of mankind—this is a choice 
which is possible for all of us; and surely 
it is a good haven to sail for.* 

The more we think of it the more attractive 
and desirable it becomes. To do some work 
that is needed and to do it thoroughly’ well; 
to make our toil count for something in add- 
ing to the sum total of what is actually profit- 
able for humanity; to make two blades! 
of grass grow where one grew before, or 
better still, to make one wholesome idea take 
root in a mind that was bare and fallow;'** 
to make our example count for something 
on the side of honesty and cheerfulness and 
courage and good faith and love—this is 
an aim!'*® for life which is very wide, as wide 
as the world and yet very definite, as clear 
as light. (169) — Henry Van Dyke, in the 
Friendly Year. 
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His Source of Information 


Grown Voldy 





Valid Reasoning 


Explained 
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Why He Lived 





